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EDITORIAL 


SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  ARE  THE  MONTHS 
when  summer  begins  to  wane.  This  year  the 
summer  months  have  been  marked  by  swel- 
tering days  and  prolonged  dry,  hot  weeks ;  but 
there  are  signs  that  the  heavy  hand  of  summer  is 
being  slowly  lifted.  Soon  the  days  will  be  notice- 
ably shorter  and  the  nights  cooler.  Everywhere, 
there  is  a  certain  realization  that  the  time  of 
harvest  is  near. 

September  and  October  are  also  the  months 
when  the  fishing  rodeos  are  over  even  though 
fishing  will  continue  as  good  as  it  was,  or  even 
better.  The  months  are  good  harbingers  of  happy 
days  afield  and  afloat.  The  first  split  of  the  dove 
season  now  in  progress  is  evidence  that  hunting 
in  Louisiana  has  begun.  It  will  continue  almost 
uninterrupted  until  long  after  winter  has  thrown 
its  last  body  blow  about  mid-February. 

This  is  what  some  folks  call  months  of  transi- 
tion. For  many  of  the  state's  hunters,  the  booming 
of  shotguns  in  the  dove  fields  is  pleasant  music. 
In  homes,  both  modest  and  less  modest,  rifles 
are  being  taken  down  and  carefully  cleaned  and 
oiled.  Hunters  are  preparing  for  what  gives 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  finest  deer  hunting 
seasons  in  more  than  a  decade ;  a  widespread  deer 
population  that  is  the  proof  of  sound  game  man- 
agement programs  reaching  fruition. 

Even  to  the  casual  observer,  this  is  the  time  of 
year  when  talk  switches  from  line  and  lures,  reels 
and  rigs,  to  chokes  and  calibers,  shells  and  sil- 
houette targets.  Old  hunting  coats,  stained  and 
dotted  with  loose  feathers,  are  taken  out  of  stor- 
age and  fondly  examined. 

There's  talk  about  the  best  rifle  for  deer,  or 
what  shotgun  load  will  make  a  clean  kill  at  long 
range.  You  will  also  hear  people  discussing  the 
finer  points  of  different  hounds.  Many  bird  dogs, 
in  confinement  and  shaded  from  the  summer  sun 
for  months,  find  themselves  being  exercised  and 
conditioned. 

For  people  living  in  Louisiana,  September  and 
October  are  probably  the  most  satisfying  months 
of  the  year.  At  no  time  is  the  quick  change-over 
from  fishing  to  hunting  so  general  and  obvious. 

Outdoor  activity  is  widespread.  Along  with 
hunting  and  plans  for  fast  approaching  hunting 
seasons,   the   bass   fishing   and   other   forms    of 
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fresh  water  fishing  seem  to  pick  up.  The  same 
is  true  for  salt  water  fishing. 

As  this  message  is  be- 
ing written,  all  of  the 
seasons  for  resident  and 
migratory  game  birds 
with  the  exception  of 
ducks,  geese  and  coots 
have  been  set.  In  a  few 
instances,  seasons  on 
resident  game  and  game 
birds  have  been  length- 
ened. In  some  cases,  the 
areas  where  resident 
game  may  be  taken 
have  been  broadened. 

While  this  magazine 
is  rolling  on  the  presses, 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  is  making  every  effort 
to  obtain  the  most  liberal  waterfowl  season  pos- 
sible under  existing  conditions.  It  is  our  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  announce  that  our  efforts 
have  resulted  in  a  new  approach  to  management 
of  waterfowl.  Regardless  of  the  final  outcome  of 
a  continued  and  logical  protest  of  the  seasons 
and  bag  limits  granted  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
last  year,  readers  of  The  Conservationist  know 
that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  spearheaded  a  movement  toward 
better  management  and  more  proper  utilization 
of  the  waterfowl  resource. 

No  stone  will  be  left  unturned  in  the  effort 
to  bring  this  about.  The  logic  fixing  of  seasons 
advocated  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission  will  be  advanced  at  every  op- 
portunity until  a  reasonable  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  obtained.  We  are  convinced  that  water- 
fowling  is  a  renewable  game  resource  and  will 
press  for  equitable  rights  for  all  hunters — in 
Louisiana,  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway,  and  in  all 
of  the  other  fly  ways. 

The  Commission  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
provide  the  most  generous  hunting  and  fishing 
opportunities  possible.  This  is  being  accomplished 
in  spite  of  a  growing  population.  Utilize  these 
seasons  safely  and  wisely,  and  the  time-honored 
sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  will  be  passed  along 
to  future  generations.  * 
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Clearing  of  land  for  a  food  plot  is  part  of  this  project  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  undertaken  under  Pittman-Robertson  funds.  Ultimate  objective  is  in- 
creased game  population  through  readily  available  supplies  of  feed  located  near  suitable  cover. 


PITTMAN-ROBERTSON 
ANNIVERSARY 


This  month  Louisiana  joins  the  other  49 
States  in  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
which  enabled  all  states  in  our  country  to  avail 
themselves  by  act  of  legislature  of  funds  to  re- 
store our  fast  depleting  wildlife. 

According  to  John  D.  Newsom,  Chief  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the  commission  and 
Pittman-Robertson  Coordinator,  this  program  has 
been  not  only  far-sighted  but  has  proven  to  be 
the  salvation  of  much  of  the  wildlife  of  Lou- 
isiana. The  results  are  self-evident  in  the  come- 
back of  Louisiana's  wildlife,  he  added. 

And  how  was  this  done?  Through  the  efforts 
of  men  who  were  sincerely  dedicated  to  the  task 
laid  before  them.  This  is  no  eulogy,  nor  is  it 
meant  to  be,  however,  on  this  occasion  it  is  well 
to  realize  that  "People's  concern  for  the  lands 
upon  which  we  live — and  all  the  people  of  the 
future  must  live — is  linked  closely  to  a  basic 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  others.  This  must 
be  instilled  through  the  teaching  of  conservation 
in  our  schools,"  says  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. Conservation  is  a  way  of  living.  It  calls 
upon  all  of  us  to  care  for  the  resources  we  re- 
quire in  order  to  live.  The  crops  from  our  soils, 
minerals,  lumber  from  our  forests,  cattle  from 
our  range  lands,  water  and  even  outdoor  places 


where  we  seek  relaxation  from  everyday  cares, 
are  all  closely  related  to  conservation. 

Conservation  is  also  a  way  of  thinking.  Like 
the  principles  of  self  government,  as  outlined 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  our  forefathers,  we 
have  come  to  regard  these  precepts  as  the  basis 
of  our  democratic  system.  Its  basic  concepts 
must  be  imbued  in  our  children  as  they  learn 
about  living — from  their  earliest  days  through 
college.  For  by  learning  about  our  resources  and 
the  care  they  must  give  them,  our  young  people 
will  see  that  a  good  share  of  the  world's  troubles 
stem  directly  from  our  past  failures  to  learn  to 
live  with  the  land,  instead  of  against  it. 

The  need  for  adequate  financing  of  wildlife 
restoration  projects  in  the  United  States  was 
forcefully  brought  to  the  Nation's  attention  by 
the  severe  drought  of  the  early  thirties.  At  that 
time,  the  North  American  waterfowl  population 
was  in  extreme  danger  due  to  the  shortage  of 
well-watered  nesting,  breeding  and  feeding  areas. 
A  crash  program  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
the  purchase  and  development  of  several  million 
acres  of  land  and  water  for  waterfowl  refuges 
was  instrumental  in  easing  the  situation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  States  were  beginning 
to  realize  more  and  more  that  while  the  respon- 
sibility for  management  of  waterfowl  and  other 
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migratory  birds  rested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States  also  had  a  big  stake  in  the  Na- 
tion's waterfowl  and  that  each  individual  State 
was  solely  responsible  for  management  of  its 
resident  wildlife.  Unfortunately,  most  States 
lacked  the  necessary  funds  for  effective  wild- 
life restoration  programs.  Money  was  needed  for 
research,  for  management,  and  above  all,  for 
the  purchase  and  development  of  land  and  water 
areas. 

This  need  for  additional  funds  at  the  State  level 
was  a  prime  topic  for  discussion  at  the  first  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  during  February,  1936.  Congress  was 
then  considering  the  abolition  of  certain  excise 
taxes,  including  that  on  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition. Far-sighted  individuals  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  concerned  over  the  future  of  wildlife 
and  public  hunting,  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
the  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition 
continued,  but  with  proceeds  going  into  a  special 
fund  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  to  pay  for 
needed  wildlife  restoration  rather  than  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Such  a  proposal  was  presented  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conser- 
vation Commissioners  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1936.  The  Association  gave  hearty  endorsement 
to  the  proposal,  as  did  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  at  its  meeting  in  March,  1937.  The 
draft  of  the  original  Pittman-Robertson  Bill  was 
prepared  by  Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Wildlife  who  also 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  at  that  time. 

The  Bill  was  sponsored  in  the  Congress  by  the 
late  Senator  Key  Pittman  of  Nevada  and  Senator 
(then  Representative)  A.  Willis  Robertson  of 
Virginia. 

The  Bill  was  ably  presented  and  supported  and 
it  passed  the  Congress  without  opposition.  It  was 
signed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
September  2,  1937.  Many  people  were  active  in 
supporting  the  measure  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Congress. 


A  Commission-owned  dragline  is  shown  in  opera- 
tion constructing  a  fresh  water  impoundment  for 
use  by  migratory  waterfowl.  Water  level  and  sa- 
linity in  thousands  of  acres  of  Louisiana  marshland 
has  been  made  possible  by  Pittman-Robertson  funds. 


One  of  the  major  projects  carried  on  through  the 
last  decade  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  with 
the  aid  of  Pittman-Robertson  funds  is  the  live-trap- 
ping and  transplanting  of  deer  from  over-populated 
areas  to  areas  in  need  of  restocking.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  largest  population  of  deer  ever  present 
in  Louisiana,  and  in  a  wider  range  of  deer-hunting 
areas. 

The  new  legislation  known  as  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  became  effective  on 
July  1,  1938.  Commonly  known  as  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act,  the  program  is  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  project  costs  are 
borne  initially  by  the  State  game  departments. 
Reimbursement  from  Federal  funds  for  completed 
work  is  made  for  the  Federal  pro  rata  share, 
which  cannot  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
each  project.  The  States  are  required  to  contrib- 
ute 25  per  cent  or  more  of  project  costs  from 
their  regular  funds. 

The  first  funds  became  available  to  the  States 
on  July  1,  1938.  The  first  approved  P-R  project 
was  submitted  by  Utah  for  development  of  its 
Ogden  Bay  Waterfowl  Area.  During  the  period 
July  1,  1938  through  June  30,  1961,  a  total  of 
nearly  $219,000,000  was  apportioned  to  the  States 
and  Territories  for  wildlife  restoration  purposes. 

Out  of  the  total  funds  made  available  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  20.0  percent  was 
obligated  for  land  acquisition,  51.4  percent  for 
development  of  habitat,  23.3  percent  for  research, 
and  5.3  percent  for  coordination.  A  total  of  2,373,- 
754  acres  of  land  has  been  purchased  by  47  States 
for  wildlife  restoration  and  public  hunting  pur- 
poses. 

Habitat  improvements  resulting  from  Pittman- 
Robertson  projects  benefiting  practically  every 
species  of  game  animal  now  cover  vast  areas  of 
public  and  private  lands.  Land  acquisition  has 
made  the  intensive  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  suitable  wildlife  habitat  possible  and  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  need  and  mounting 
demand  for  public  hunting  opportunities  as  the 
Nation's  population  increases. 

Projects  now  in  operation  range  from  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  wetlands,  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  winter  ranges  for  big  game,  ac- 
cess to  public  hunting  grounds,  habitat  improve- 
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Two  hunters  from  Farmerville,  La.,  are  shown 
with  a  fine  bag  of  squirrels  taken  on  a  Game  Man- 
agement Area  maintained  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  under  funds  derived 
from  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 

ment  for  farm  game,  and  research  on  virtually 
all  species  of  game. 

As  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  President  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute  stated  in  his  book  on 
"Wildlife  Management" — -"This  legislation  has 
produced  the  first  semblance  of  a  national  wild- 
life program  in  history.  .  .  and  .  .  .in  fact,  as  time 
passes,  it  appears  to  be  the  most  significant  con- 
servation legislation  that  has  passed  the  Congress 
in  many  years." 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  hunter  and  the 
sportsman  through  payment  of  excise  taxes  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  and  by  the  pur- 
chase of  hunting  licenses  is  responsible  for  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  pro- 
gram. Since  the  hunter  pays  the  bill  he  is  entitled 
to  harvest  the  benefits — and  he  does. 

Studies  of  wildlife  conservation  problems  were 
given  a  tremendous  financial  boost  by  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson program.  Fund  obligations  for 
wildlife  research  since  1938  total  more  than  $43,- 
438,000  or  23.3  percent  of  all  restoration  activi- 
ties. 

Outstanding  accomplishments  were  made  pos- 
sible through  this  program  by  focusing  attention 
and  response  to  the  needs  of  research  into  the 
problems  of  wildlife  management.  Research  has 
been  accomplished  on  virtually  every  species  of 
wild  birds  and  mammals.  A  total  of  about  4,750 
publications  ranging  from  one-page  leaflets  to 
500-page  books  has  been  published  as  a  result 
of  Pittman-Robertson  research  projects.  These 
are  of  tremendous  value  in  managing  the  re- 
source. The  Pittman-Robertson  program  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  training  and  use  of 
professional  biologists  by  the  State  game  depart- 
ments. Research  studies  have  showed  that  some 
game  populations  could  be  harvested  to  a  greater 
extent  thus  providing  much  greater  use  of  the 
resource.  Louisiana  has  published,  "The  Muskrat 
in  the  Louisiana  Coastal  Marshes"  by  Ted  O'Neil ; 
"Present  Status  of  the  Wild  Turkey  in  Louisiana" 
by  F.  D.  Hollis;  and  "Louisiana  Wildlife  Inven- 
tory and  Management  Plan"  by  L.  S.  St.  Amant. 


Results  of  field  studies  brought  about  a  radical 
change  in  stocking  programs  involving  artificially 
reared  birds.  Investigations  in  many  States 
showed  repeatedly  that  very  few  such  releases 
survived  long  enough  to  either  reach  the  hunter's 
bag  or  to  affect  the  wild  population  by  augment- 
ing the  next  year's  breeding  stock.  Habitat  im- 
provement to  create  better  food  and  cover  condi- 
tions generally  has  become  the  replacement  for 
artificial  propagation. 

The  old  concept  that  predators  were  a  major 
cause  of  game  population  declines  was  largely 
refuted  as  the  results  of  detailed  life  history  and 
food  habits  research  became  available.  Effects 
of  bird  and  mammal  predation  were  found  to 
run  the  gamut  from  beneficial  to  destructive. 
Adequate  control  could  therefore  be  accomplished 
on  a  selective  basis  rather  than  on  more  costly, 
widespread  control  not  based  on  established  need. 
State  budgeting  has  benefited  from  findings  that 
bounty  payments  are  not  effective  in  substantially 
reducing  predators. 

Pittman-Robertson  research  has  demonstrated 
waterfowl  habitat  can  be  improved  through  con- 
trol and  manipulation  of  wTater  levels.  Planned 
fluctuation  of  water  levels  in  mosquito  problem 
areas  can  effectively  retard  the  reproduction  of 
obnoxious  mosquitoes  and  be  beneficial  to  game 
in  contrast  to  harmful  mosquito  control  methods 
employing  wide  spread  use  of  drainage  or  in- 
secticides. 

Missouri  found  from  top  soil  analysis  which 
foods  were  available  to  ground  feeding  birds  at 
various  times  during  the  critical  late  fall  to  spring 
period.  This  information  provided  an  index  of 
carrying  capacity  of  various  habitat  types  and  re- 
vealed where  supplement  food  patch  plantings 
would  assist  in  improving  production  and  surviv- 
al. Such  work  also  is  directly  related  to  stomach 
content  analyses  to  determine  food  preferences. 
Food  habits  studies  have  had  great  influence  upon 
habitat  improvement  measures.  Selection  of  plants 
used  in  food  patch  planting  for  pheasants,  quail, 
turkey  and  deer  is  based  upon  food  preference 
studies.  Similar  work  with  big  game  has  led  to 
selective  forest  cutting  to  favor  production  of 
preferred  browse  plants.  Optimum  squirrel  range 
was  preserved  through  saving  den  trees  for  nest 
sites  and  mast  producers  to  insure  adequate  food. 

Population  and  habitat  studies  made  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  program 
revealed  shocking  situations  with  some  species — 
primarily  the  eastern  wild  turkey,  antelope,  prai- 
rie chicken,  sage  grouse,  and  others.  The  white- 
tailed  deer,  elk,  antelope,  bighorn  sheep,  and 
beaver  had  been  extirpated  over  large  sections 
of  their  former  range.  These  studies  recom- 
mended habitat  improvement  measures  and  re- 
stocking programs.  Phenomenal  success  has  been 
achieved  in  restocking  of  white-tailed  deer,  elk, 
antelope,  bighorn  sheep,  beaver,  wild  turkey. 
Open  hunting  seasons  have  resulted  in  many 
States  where  formerly  the  season  had  been  closed 
for  years,  thus  bringing  about  greatly  increased 
hunting  opportunities  to  hunters.  * 
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How  do  you  tell  the  age  of  a  deer, 
how  does  a  fish  swim,  how  do  animals 
protect  themselves,  how  to  keep  waters 
clean?  These  and  many  other  wildlife 
topics  may  be  requested  by  school 
teachers  for  classroom  instruction 
from  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 

Mrs.  Elva  McCann,  eighth  grade 
teacher,  Central  Junior  High  School, 
Bastrop,  sent  this  office  some  180 
papers  prepared  by  students  following 
a  wildlife  program.  The  papers  varied 
in  length  and  students  had  different 
reactions  to  the  wildlife  resources  of 
our  state.  The  students  received  first- 
hand information  on  how  some  of  our 
natural  resources  are  managed  and 
how  they,  as  students,  may  help  in 
the  wise  use  of  these  resources.  Visual 
aids  as  well  as  lectures  were  used  in 
the  classrooms. 

Wildlife  Instructors  have  been  very 
active  in  presenting  programs  to  many 
youth  camps  during  the  summer.  Also, 
during  the  summer  many  new  visual 
aids  were  collected  and  displays  con- 
structed. Teachers  will  find  these 
helpful  in  studying  natural  resources 
of  our  state  during  the  coming  school 
year. 

During  the  1961-62  school  year, 
Wildlife  Instructors  presented  1,904 
classroom  programs  with  an  attend- 
ance of  82,175  students  and  teachers. 
This  does  not  include  various  displays 
put  up  for  special  occasions,  radio  and 
television  programs.  Programs  were 
presented  in  practically  every  parish 
of  the  state.  Did  your  class  have  a 
program  on  the  wildlife  resources  of 
our  state? 

For  classroom  programs  on  the 
wildlife  resources  of  our  state,  their 
economic,  aesthetic  and  recreational 
value,  principals  or  teachers  may 
make  requests  by  filling  out  the  form 
on  this  page  and  placing  it  in  an 
envelope  or  pasting  it  on  a  post  card 
and  mailing  it  to  this  office. 


VISUAL  AIDS  FOR 
INSTRUCTION  PURPOSES 
For  visual  aid  use  the  View  Master 
projector  No.  2487  with  300  watt 
bulb  is  small,  durable  and  inexpensive 
for  classroom  use.  For  use  in  this 
projector  Sawyer's  produces  a  variety 
of  three  dimension  reels  for  projection. 
For  natural  resource  studies  such 
educational  subjects  as  animals,  birds, 
flowers,  insects,  marine  life,  science 
and  many  others   are   available.   Pic- 


ture reels  for  the  View  Master  pro- 
jector are  very  reasonably  priced.  This 
projector,  or  one  similar,  is  available 
through  your  local  photo  store. 


READ  WITH  ME 
If  you  need  a  book  on  an  out-of- 
doors  sport  the  Young  Sportsman  Li- 
brary series  of  books  has  it.  The  books 
in  this  series  are  designed  to  help  the 
beginner,  in  any  outdoor  hobby  or 
sport,  start  off  on  the  right  foot.  Each 
book  is  written  by  men  and  women 
who  are  acknowledged  experts  in  their 
fields.  These  books  are  authoritative 
guides  to  the  equipment  needed,  how 
to  use  it,  the  pitfalls  to  avoid  and  the 
techniques  to  develop.  A  few  of  the 
subjects  for  the  outdoor  enthusiast 
are  "Skin  Diving,"  "Water  Skiing," 
"Fresh  Water  Fishing,"  "Salt  Water 
Fishing,"  "Horseback  Riding,"  "Hunt- 
ing," and  others.  Books  may  be  pur- 
chased from  your  local  book  store. 


LETTER  TO  EDITOR 
I  have  been  authorized  to  write  to 
you  and  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  enabling  Mr.  Vincent  Pizzolato, 
your  Wildlife  Lecturer,  to  attend  our 
camp  and  instruct  us  in  the  wildlife 
program. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations 
have  caught  the  interest  of  every 
camper  that  participates.  We  are,  in- 
deed, grateful  that  we  are  able  to  in- 
culcate this  educational  program  at 
Camp   Kiwanis. 

Thanks,  again,  on  behalf  of  our  en- 
tire staff. 

Sincerely, 

HARVEY  M.  VLAHO 

Kiwanis  Camp  Director 


VISUAL  AIDS  FOR 
INSTRUCTION  PURPOSES 
For  displays  and  instruction 
purposes  we  often  overlook  the 
art  and  skill  of  a  woodburning 
set.  These  sets  may  be  used  for 
burning  animals,  plants,  or  other 
forms  onto  wood.  Woodburning 
sets  are  reasonably  priced  and 
easy  to  use.  Secondary  school 
pupils  as  well  as  high  school 
pupils  may  find  them  useful  in 
their  hand  craft  work.  Sets  may 
be  obtained  from  hobby  shops  or 
from  Ungar  Electric  Tools,  Los 
Angeles   66,   California. 

READ  WITH  ME 
A  new  book  just  off  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Press  is  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Woody  Vines  of  the 
Southwest  by  Robert  A.  Vines. 
The  book  is  a  guide  to  plants  for 
the  states  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  The  1,231  species  of  plants 
described  by  the  author  are 
grouped  into  102  chapters  with 
each  chapter  representing  a  dif- 
ferent plant  family.  Well  bound 
and  finely  illustrated,  a  quality 
publication  from  cover  to  cover. 
This  publication  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  University  of 
Texas  Press,  Austin  12,  Texas,  or 
your  local  bookstore,  price  $25.00. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL 


Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

Information  and  Education  Division 

Room  307,  Old  Peabody  Hall 

Capitol  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Dear  Sir: 

We  wish  to  request  a  program  on  wildlife  for  the. 


Louisiana 


Parish 

Signed... 


Principal.   Teacher  or   School  Club   Officer 


September-October,  1962 
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Pesticides  are  in  everyday  use  in  almost  every 
home  in  the  land.  Here  are  five  which  happened  to 
be  in  the  author's  home,  out  of  the  more  than  7000 
available  commercially. 

THE  goose  hunter  in  the  marshes  of  south- 
west Louisiana  swats  at  a  swarm  of  mos- 
quitoes, then  reaches  for  an  aerosol  can  of 
repellent. 

Two  fishermen  in  a  north  Louisiana  impound- 
ment note  with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  a 
spray  crew  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, as  they  apply  2-4-D  to  control  water  hya- 
cinths. 

A  housewife  in  New  Orleans  beams  with  satis- 
faction as  she  intercepts  the  flight  of  a  cockroach 
with  a  stream  of  death-dealing  chemical. 

A  crop  duster  in  the  Delta  glances  down  with 
the  pride  of  a  job  well  done,  as  he  notes  the  white 
blanket  of  spray  settle  into  the  cotton  rows. 

A  homeowner  in  central  Louisiana  shakes  lethal 
dust  on  an  anthill  in  her  flower  garden. 

One  and  all,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  move- 
ment which  is  flooding  this  land  of  ours  with  the 
greatest  array  of  death-dealing  products  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  So  that  man  may  live — bet- 
ter, they  kill. 

More  than  one  billion  pounds  of  pesticides  are 
produced  in  the  United  States  each  year.  Pesti- 
cides! A  fairly  new  word  in  our  everyday  lan- 
guage, pesticides  are  simply  chemical  products  de- 
signed to  kill  unwanted  pests. 

Most  familiar  are  insecticides,  to  take  care  of 
the  insects;  and  herbicides,  to  eliminate  the  un- 
wanted plants. 

Without  pesticides  many  of  Louisiana's  lakes 
and  streams  would,  in  all  probability,  now  be 
completely  choked  with  water  hyacinths.  Many 
lakes  which  have  been  renovated  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  fish  populations  still  out  of 
balance.  Many  farmers  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  helpless  in  the  face  of  hordes  of  boll  weevils 
and  other  crop-destroying  insects. 

We  live  better  chemically,  as  well  as  electrically. 

How  extensive  is  the  use  of  pesticides?  About 
2  million  acres  of  forests  are  treated  with  insecti- 
cides each  year,  1.6  million  acres  of  rangeland. 
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Some  conservationists  are  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  woodcock  as  a  result  of  the  widespread 
application  of  potent  insecticides  to  their  winter 
range.  Investigations  are  under  way  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  poisons  will  accumulate  in 
earthworms,  upon  which  woodcock  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively, in  quantities  dangerous  to  the  birds. 

about  70  million  acres  of  cropland  with  insecti- 
cides and  50  million  acres  with  herbicides,  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  53  million  acres  in  urban 
and  other  built-up  areas  with  heavy  doses  of  in- 
secticides, about  80%  of  the  3  million  acres  in 
orchards,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

More  than  7,000  different  pesticidal  products 
were  available  in  1960,  and  the  total  has  grown 
since  then. 

"Wonderful",  did  I  hear  you  say? 

Not  entirely !  Not  by  a  long  shot !  Listen  to  one 
widely-respected  man's  opinion : 

"The  current  widespread  and  ever  expanding 
pesticide  program  poses  the  greatest  threat  that 
animal  life  in  North  America  has  ever  faced — 
worse  than  deforestation,  worse  than  market 
hunting  and  illegal  shooting,  worse  than  drainage, 
drought,  or  oil  pollution,  and  possibly  worse  than 
all  of  these  decimating  factors  combined." 

The  man  who  said  it  is  Dr.  George  J.  Wallace. 
Professor  of  Zoology  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. He  went  further :  "If  this  (the  fire-ant 
'eradication'  program)  and  other  pest-eradication 
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programs  are  carried  out  as  now  projected,  we 
shall  have  been  witnesses,  within  a  single  decade, 
to  a  greater  extermination  of  animal  life  than  in 
all  the  previous  years  of  man's  history  on  earth, 
if  not  since  glaciation  profoundly  altered  the  life 
•of  the  whole  northern  hemisphere." 

Strong  words  from  a  learned  man.  One  of  the 
reasons  he  feels  this  strongly  is  because  he  has 
seen  the  robin  population  of  the  Michigan  State 
College  campus  virtually  wiped  out  through 
spraying  of  the  area  with  DDT.  The  application 
of  this  "miracle"  insecticide  was  made  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  per  acre  for  mosquito  control,  and 
at  a  heavier  rate  for  control  of  elm  bark  beetles 
which  transmit  Dutch  elm  disease. 

Earthworms,  upon  which  the  robins  feed,  ac- 
cumulate and  concentrate  DDT  in  their  bodies  by 
feeding  on  leaf  litter  from  sprayed  trees.  Most 
robins  which  eat  these  worms,  usually  in  the 
spring  following  fall  spraying,  either  die  or  are 
rendered   sterile,   according  to   Wallace. 

Insect  eating  birds  on  the  Michigan  campus 
have  suffered,  too,  either  from  loss  of  food  or  by 
eating  poisoned  insects.  More  than  half  of  the 
summer  species  of  birds  formerly  present  have 
either  disappeared  or  have  definitely  decreased  in 
number. 

This  is  but  an  example,  one  of  hundreds  which 
could  be  cited,  of  a  tragic  and  unexpected  side 
effect  of  the  use  of  pesticides. 

Pesticides  have  been  developed  because  there 
was  and  is  public  need  and  demand  for  them.  The 
same  is  true  for  pest  control  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. The  sad  fact  is,  however,  that  the  program 
has  steamrollered  out  of  control,  with  abuses  and 
extremes  in  application  rampant. 

Mammoth  programs  for  control  of  various  in- 
sects, often  erroneously  referred  to  as  "Eradi- 
cation" programs,  which  blanket  millions  of  acres 
of  land  and  water  at  a  cost  to  the  individual  land 
owner  and  to  the  tax  payer  of  millions  of  dollars, 
have  been  initiated  with  little  regard  for  need 
or  consequences. 

At  the  instigation  of  pesticide  manufacturers 
eager  to  sell  their  products,  and  of  pest  control 
agency  personnel  eager  to  perpetuate  and  expand 
their  bureau,  programs  have  been  undertaken 
with  woefully  inadequate  research  and  prepara- 
tion. In  some  there  was  no  need  for  control  in  the 
first  place.  In  others  the  control  methods  were 


ineffective  or  temporary.  Still  others  resulted  in 
the  death  of  countless  numbers  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. 

Most  tragic  and  fear-inspiring,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  that  the  consequences  of  control  pro- 
grams now  in  effect  may  not  be  known  for  years 
— or  even  for  decades.  Many  of  the  potent  poisons 
with  which  the  country  is  being  saturated  are 
long-lasting,  remaining  lethal  to  various  organ- 
isms for  years.  Many  of  the  disastrous  effects 
of  these  applications  may  be  latent,  with  years 
passing  before  the  full  results  are  known  of  the 
capability  of  pesticides  to  render  animals  sterile 
even  in  sublethal  doses,  or  to  destroy  the  plankton 
and  similar  micro-organisms  on  which  the  basis 
food  chain  of  man  rests. 

Let  me  give  two  illustrations  which  indicate 
decisively  that  our  present  knowledge  is  inade- 
quate. One  of  the  commonly  used  insecticides  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  Aramite.  After  some 
study,  the  National  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, a  federal  agency,  ruled  that  these  foods  were 
safe  if  they  contained  not  more  than  3  parts  per 
million.  After  further  study  they  reduced  the 
allowable  level  to  2  parts  per  million,  then  to  1 
part  per  million. 

Later,  after  experimenting  with  various  test 
animals,  the  Administration  ruled  that  foods  and 
vegetables  entered  in  interstate  commerce  could 
contain  no  trace  of  Aramite  at  all. 

Almost  all  test  animals  that  were  fed  as  much 
as  .05  of  1%  of  Aramite  developed  cancer! 

Another  example.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  set  the  rate  of  application  of  dieldrin 
and  heptachlor,  two  of  the  most  potent  hydro- 
carbons known,  at  two  pounds  per  acre  in  a 
program  involving  millions  of  aGres  in  the  south- 
east, including  Louisiana.  Two  and  a  half  years 
after  the  program  began,  after  a  couple  of  mil- 
lion acres  or  so  had  been  treated,  the  USDA 
decided  that  only  14  pound  per  acre  was  needed. 

If  the  14  pound  per  acre  figure  is  the  right 
one,  then  great  areas  were  treated  with  four 
times  too  much  poison.  The  excess  cost  in  dollars 
of  this  error  is  counted  in  millions.  The  final 
cost  to  wildlife  and  man  is  yet  to  be  reckoned, 
although  the  known  immediate  kill  of  wildlife 
was  enormous. 

An  ironic  happening  is  the  fact  that  use  of 
pesticides   is   in   many   cases   producing   hardier 


Application  of  pesti- 
cides to  croplands, 
forests,  marshes, 
rangelands,  and 
cities  has  reached  an 
all  -  time  high,  with 
the  end  not  in  sight. 


species  of  pests.  At  least  122  species  of  insects, 
ticks,  and  mites  are  already  virtually  immune  to 
various  pesticides.  The  poison  kills  the  weak, 
and  the  strong  which  survive  bring  forth  future 
generations  of  insects  that  are  still  more  difficult 
to  kill. 

Beneficial  insects  fall  victim  to  the  onslaught 
of  sprays  and  dusts  and  pellets  just  as  do  the 
unwanted  species,  often  with  disastrous  result. 
Populations  of  sugar  cane  borers  and  rice  stink 
bugs  have  mushroomed  in  Louisiana  where  areas 
have  been  poisoned  to  kill  other  insects,  with 
the  resulting  eruption  of  borers  and  stink  bugs 
causing  high  losses  of  cane  and  rice. 

Present  knowledge  is  just  not  sufficient  to  let 
us  predict  the  far-flung  ramifications  of  whole- 
sale poisoning. 

There  are  some  results,  however,  which  we 
do  know  about  and  can  predict.  The  Fulvous  Tree- 
Duck  (Mexican  Squealer),  found  in  this  country 
only  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  believed  to  be 
in  serious  danger  if  the  practice  of  treating  rice 
seed  with  aldrin  and  other  toxic  chemicals  is 
continued.  The  seeds  are  treated  as  protection 
against  seedling  blight,  seed  rot,  birds,  insects, 
and  other  possible  sources  of  loss.  Heavy  losses 
of  these  unique  ducks  has  occurred  in  some 
sections  when  the  rice  was  first  flooded. 

We  know  that  dieldrin  and  heptachlor  used  in 
the  fire  ant  program  will  kill  many  kinds  of 
wildlife  in  great  numbers.  We  know  that  DDT 
used  in  insect  control  programs  cause  the  death 
of  many  birds.  We  know  that  agricultural  insect- 
icides which  enter  water  bodies  will  kill  fish. 
There  were  25  such  fish  kills  in  Louisiana  last 
year,  affecting  130  miles  of  water. 

One  of  the  greatest  areas  of  concern  is  that 
of  our  marine  resources.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  DDT  in  quantities  as  minute  as  5  to  15 
parts  per  billion  will  kill  50%  of  the  shrimp 
present  within  24  hours.  The  proposed  program 
to  spray  the  marshes  of  southwest  Louisiana  this 
summer  for  mosquito  control  would  undoubtedly 
have  caused  great  loss  of  young  shrimp,  which 
were  inshore  at  the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  natural  controls 
reduce  the  mosquito  plague  of  that  area  without 
the  pesticide  treatment,  which  in  itself  would 
have  provided  only  temporary  relief,  and  which 
could  possibly  have  seriously  affected  the  marine 
resources  which  mean  so  much  economically. 

Most  of  the  insecticides  are  specifically  pointed 
toward  destruction  of  insects,  which  are  arthro- 
pods. Consider,  however,  that  shrimp  are  also 
arthropods,  and  so  are  crabs,  and  crawfish. 

Most  of  the  valuable  species  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish, as  well  as  shrimp,  spend  part  or  all  of  their 
lives  in  the  estuaries,  or  bays,  along  the  coasts. 
Into  these  estuaries  of  Louisiana  flow  waters 
from  much  of  the  United  States,  bringing  with 
them  chemical  pesticides  from  forests  and  farm- 
lands of  many  states. 

There  is  real  concern  among  many  as  to  how 
great  an  accumulation  of  these  compounds  this 


Shrimp,  one  of  Louisiana's  finest  marine  crops, 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  many  pesticides,  with  as 
little  as  5  parts  per  billion  being  deadly  to  50%  of  the 
shrimp  over  a  24  hour  period. 


habitat  can  absorb  without  detriment  to  marine 
resources. 

Even  more  basic  is  the  danger  from  herbicides 
to  the  phytoplankton  present  in  the  seas,  the 
one-celled  plants  upon  whose  quantity  and  quality 
the  production  of  ALL  marine  species  are  depend- 
ent. These  lower  plant  life  forms,  which  make  up 
the  board  base  of  the  food  chain  of  the  sea,  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  commerical  herbicides. 

Keep  this  in  mind !  Pesticides  could  destroy  a 
marine  resource  and  you  wouldn't  know  it.  With- 
out greater  knowledge  and  more  efficient  detec- 
tion techniques  than  we  now  have  a  fishery  could 
decline  or  disappear,  as  a  result  of  pesticide 
poisoning,  and  we  would  have  difficulty  assessing 
the  blame. 

The  shrimp  and  oyster  fisheries  have  declined 
drastically  in  the  past  decade.  We  know  that 
changes  in  water  salinity,  alteration  of  water 
currents,  and  other  factors  have  played  a  part 
in  this,  but  is  it  conceivable  that  chemical  pollu- 
tion from  pesticides  deserves  consideration  when 
seeking  causes  and  cures?  I  doubt  that  we  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  possibility. 

There  is  national  concern  about  this  problem. 
While  the  annual  sum  available  for  pesticide- 
wildlife  research  was  only  $56,000  or  less  up  until 
1958,  in  1959  Congress  authorized  §2,565.000  for 
the  purpose.  Of  this,  $615,000  was  appropriated 
in  1961  and  $684,000  in  1962.  This  is  more  in  line 
with  the  few  hundred  millions  of  dollars  spent 
each  year  on  pesticides. 

Conservationists  could  not  stop  the  use  of  pest- 
icides even  if  they  wanted  to.  which  they  do  not. 
What  they  do  hope,  however,  and  will  continue  to 
demand,  is  that  there  be  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  broad  effects  of  a  pesticide ;  decisive  evidence 
that  use  of  it  is  needed,  and  efficient  safeguards 
and  supervision  in  its  application  before  any 
control  program  involving  widespread  application 
of  pesticides   is   undertaken.  + 
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PFild/ife  Conservation 
Practices  in  the  ig62  ^4CP 


Bert  Brumfield* 


^  OIL  AND  water  conservation  practices  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  wildlife  have  been  made 
a  part  of  the  1962  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program.  These  practices  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  included  in  the  ACP  in  recent  years. 
Under  the  program,  assistance  is  provided  farm- 
ers in  carrying  out  our  needed  practices  on  their 
farms. 

The  wildlife  practices  were  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  and  include  (1)  Establish- 
ment of  Vegetative  Cover  Providing  Wildlife  Food 
Plots  and  Habitat  and  (2)  Development  or  Res- 
toration of  Shallow  Water  Areas  for  Wildlife. 

Farmers  generally  have  a  high  regard  for  wild- 
life values.  Statewide  coordination  of  conservation 
programs  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  local 
sportsmen's  clubs  can  provide  encouragement  and 
guidance  to  help  farmers  provide  for  wildlife. 
Through  these  wildlife  practices,  and  the  wildlife 
benefits  provided  by  other  ACP  practices,  the 
1962  program  will  help  farmers  increase  the  al- 
ready substantial  contributions  they  have  been 
making  to  the  conservation  of  wildlife. 

Assistance  provided  through  this  cost-share 
program  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in 
bringing  about  increased  performance  of  needed 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and  is  one 
means  by  which  the  public  meets  in  part  its  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  and  conserving  these 
vital  resources. 

Under  the  program,  farmers  may  receive  assist- 
ance averaging  about  one-half  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  such  conservation  practices  as  establish- 
ing and  improving  vegetative  cover  of  grasses, 
legumes,  or  trees  for  soil  protection,  installing 
erosion  control  structures,  and  practices  for  the 
conservation  or  more  efficient  use  of  water. 
Farmers  contribute  more  than  an  equal  amount 
from  their  limited  incomes  toward  carrying  out 
these  needed  conservation  measures.  The  public 
is  investing  through  the  program  only  about  $1.38 
per  person  each  year  to  help  insure  the  wise  use 
and  adequate  protection  of  the  soil,  water,  and 
woodland  resources  of  farms. 

Grasses  and  legumes  provide  nesting  areas, 
cover,  and  food  for  wildlife.  Trees  and  shrubs 
also  provide  cover  and  food.  Ponds,  of  course, 
provide  water  not  only  for  livestock  but  also  for 


ducks,  geese,  and  other  wildlife.  Many  of  the 
ponds  built  under  ACP  have  been  stocked  with 
fish  and  provide  good  fishing.  In  a  lot  of  cases 
there  are  some  small  areas  in  a  terraced  field 
which  are  not  farmed  and  these  are  generally 
seeded  to  grasses  and  legumes  which  are  helpful 
to  wildlife. 

With  conservation  as  encouraged  by  the  ACP, 
farmers  prevent  costly  runoff  of  water  and  sub- 
sequent erosion.  Through  ACP  practices,  future 
generations  will  be  assured  of  good  lands — not 
wastelands,  as  their  heritage.  ACP  practices  ulti- 
mately give  to  the  people  more  plentiful  supplies 
of  water  for  drinking,  for  industry,  and  for  wild- 
life; provide  greenlands,  with  forage  and  cover 
for  all  forms  of  wildlife,  and  make  it  possible 
for  more  people  to  enjoy  greater  participation  in 
healthy,  invigorating  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  State  and  Parish  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC)  Com- 
mittees. The  parish  committee,  as  a  local  group 
of  farmers  elected  by  their  neighbors  represents 
the  ACP  to  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  to  the 
ACP.  The  committee  is  concerned  with  advancing 
conservation. 

With  a  practical  understanding  of  the  parish 
conservation  problems,  each  local  ASC  committee 
encourages  the  increase  of  conservation  in  the 
best  interest  of  their  parish,  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  farmers  on  their  individual  resource  prob- 
lems with  the  kind  of  help  they  need  when  they 
need  it.  These  committees  can  provide  information 
on  the  ACP,  including  the  wildlife  practices.     * 

Wildlife   Abounds   In 
Louisiana    Pine    Flats 

The  pine  flats  near  the  Louisiana  coast  are 
dominated  largely  by  loblolly  pines,  except  in  St. 
Tammany  Parish  where  slash  or  Cuban  pine  is 
quite  abundant.  Wherever  the  land  rises  above 
the  sea  level  of  the  flats,  longleaf  pine  occurs  in 
the  drier  situations. 

Because  of  their  diversity  the  pine  flats  are 
characterized  by  a  mixture  of  almost  all  forms 
of  animal  life  occurring  in  this  state.  Quail, 
doves,  snipe,  woodcock,  some  wild  turkeys,  rab- 
bits, and  deer  are  the  principal  game  species. 
Opossum  and  skunk  are  the  chief  fur  bearing 
animals,  but  raccoons  are  fairly  abundant  in  the 
wetter  parts  of  this  region.  * 
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MEETING   OF   JUNE   25   &   26,   1962 

The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission were  held  in  Baton  Rouge  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  June  25  and  26. 

Monday's  meeting  consisted  of  conferences  with 
Division  Chiefs,  preparation  of  the  agenda  for 
the  Tuesday  meeting;  consideration  of  pending 
legislation;  report  of  the  committee  meeting  held 
June  13;  and  a  two-day  public  meeting  which 
was  held  on  hunting  seasons  in  Alexandria  June 
15-16.  The  public  meeting  was  held  on  June  26, 
in  the  Industrial  Room  of  the  Capitol  House  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

The  application  of  the  St.  Joseph  Sand  and 
Gravel  Company,  which  was  first  business  on  the 
agenda,  and  called  for  permission  to  remove  sand 
and  gravel  and  fill  material  from  the  Mississippi 
River,  was  denied  by  unanimous  vote. 

On  a  motion  of  Assistant-director  Richard  K. 
Yancey  it  was  resolved  that  the  work  done  by 
Circle,  Inc.,  which  called  for  construction  of  two 
gate  structures  at  Big  and  Little  Constance 
bayous,  and  a  sheet  pile  wall  on  Dyson  Bayou, 
on  the  Rockefeller  Refuge,  in  Cameron  Parish, 
which  was  certified  by  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  be  accepted  since  it  has 
been  completed.  The  same  was  accepted  and  an 
extension  of  time  granted  to  the  date  of  this 
acceptance. 

On  a  request  by  the  Jefferson  Parish  Council 
a  resolution  was  adopted  that  signs  be  posted  at 
conspicuous  points  along  Bayou  Barataria  to 
read  as  follows  "Reckless  and  negligent  of  motor- 
boats  or  vessels  will  be  prosecuted."  These  signs 
are  to  be  illuminated  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness. The  Jefferson  council  agreed  to  finance 
the  cost  and  accept  the  responsibility  for  posting 
and  maintaining  the  signs. 

On  another  motion  James  N.  McConnell,  chief 
of  the  Oysters,  Water  Bottoms  and  Seafood 
Division  was  called  upon  to  give  a  report  of  the 


shrimp  situation.  He  stated ;  "We  feel  that  shrimp 
situation  on  the  West  side  of  the  River  is  doubled 
that  produced  in  1961.  On  the  East  side  of  the 
river  more  work  is  needed.  A  lot  more  work  is 
necessary  on  the  East  side  of  the  river  and  this 
work  will  require  considerable  addition  to  our 
biological  force." 

"All  in  all,  the  shrimp  production  this  year 
should  be  considerably  better  than  last  year.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  just  how  good  it  will  be," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Yancey  was  again  called  to  the  floor  to 
report  on  the  migratory  waterfowl  situation. 
He  said  that  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  the 
nesting  seasons  appeared  to  be  in  full  swing; 
water  conditions  ranged  from  good  to  very  poor, 
depending  on  the  individual  region  involved ;  that 
water  conditions  appeared  to  be  good  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  South  Dakota 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Nebraska  and  western  Manitoba; 
that  water  conditions  were  extremely  poor  in 
southern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Yancey  further  stated  that  considerable 
work  was  being  done  in  Canada  by  Ducks  Un- 
limited to  benefit  waterfowl. 

On  a  question  of  Chairman  McDonald;  Mr. 
Yancey  stated  that  "our  Louisiana  Lakes  had 
water  in  them  and  also  had  ducks  on  them." 

Next  on  the  agenda  was  a  report  on  the  two- 
day  public  hearing  held  at  Alexandria,  June  15 
and  16. 

In  the  absence  of  John  D.  Newsom,  who  was 
scheduled  to  have  given  the  report,  Mr.  McDonald 
stated  that,  first,  "We  had  the  largest  group  ever 
in  the  three  years  that  the  meetings  were  held; 
and  secondly,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  attitude 
of  all  sportsmen  trying  to  work  out  dates,  bag 
limits,  etc.,  that  would  work.  Cooperation  between 
the  various  areas  of  the  state  was  outstanding. 
We  did  not  have  a  controversial  issue,"  he  said. 
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On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Buquet,  which  unanimously 
carried,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  on  June  13  to  consider  legislation  pend- 
ing and  to  present  arguments  against  House  Bill 
No.  735  when  the  house  committee  met  that  day, 
following  adjournment.  The  commission  adopted 
a  resolution  strongly  opposing  the  bill  and  urged 
an  unfavorable  report. 

On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Crain,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  and  unanimously  carried,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted. 

That  the  alligator  in  Louisiana  is  one  of  our 
most  important  wildlife  species  and  in  recent 
years  the  alligator  population  has  decreased  to 
an  alarming  degree  due  to  excessive  harvesting, 
particularly  because  of  the  taking  of  small  alli- 
gators, and  that  in  areas  where  habitat  is  suit- 
able and  closed  seasons  and  protection  are  main- 
tained, there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  alligator  population,  and  that  the  law  restrict- 
ing the  taking  of  alligators  five  feet  and  over  only 
during  certain  seasons  has  been  beneficial  in  re- 
establishing and  maintaining  the  alligator  popula- 
tion and  such  protective  legislation  in  other  states 
has  proven  beneficial. 

It  is  unanimously  decided  that  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  expresses 
its  opposition  to  passage  of  substitute  Senate  Bill 
No.  304  and  strongly  urges  the  House  Fish  and 
Game  Committee  to  render  an  unfavorable  re- 
port on  the  bill. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  JUNE  5,  1962 

A  special  meeting  of  the  commision,  and  key 
personnel,  was  called  by  Chairman  McDonald, 
who  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to 
discuss  pending  legislation,  the  department's 
budget,  the  deer  crop  damage  problem  and  other 
matters  that  might  be  introduced. 

Mr.  McDonald  informed  the  assembly  that  he 
had  received  reports  of  crop  damage  in  several 
areas  of  the  state  and  that  he  and  Director  Young 
had  visted  several  areas  and  found  this  to  be 
true.  Following  a  general  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided that  an  appeal  be  made  to  all  Police  Juries 
of  parishes  experiencing  this  problem  for  cooper- 
ation in  coping  with  this  situation. 

The  Director  was  instructed  to  discuss  a  bill 
that  would  prohibit  taking  of  oysters  under  three 
inches  from  any  waters.  The  author  of  this  bill 
pointed  out  that  this  would  be  in  conflict  with 
private  ownership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buquet,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Crain,  and  unanimously  carried,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried  to  oppose  a  bill  which  was 
aimed  at  establishing  a  separate  body  to  handle 
disposition  of  "certain  natural  resources  of  this 
state." 

The  commission  voted  that  any  additienal  body 
created  to  handle  these  resources  is  "unnecessary 
and  unwarranted."  And  that  as  to  most  of  these 
natural,  valuable  resources  of  this  state  par- 
ticularly sand,  shells,  gravel,  silt,  fill,  earth,  as 
found  in  water  bottoms,  we  sincerely  believe  they 
are  now  being  efficiently  and  satisfactorily 
handled  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  and  it  urged  that  Judiciary  B.  Com- 
mittee render  an  unfavorable  report  on  each  bill 
pertaining  to  the  matter.  + 


DEATH  CLAIMS 
VETERAN  OFFICER 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  commis- 
sion announces  the  death  of  Joseph  Morris 
Cline,  Sr.,  veteran  game  agent  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division.  Agent  Cline  served 
for  many  years  with  this  division  and  was 
well  known  throughout  the  state.  He  died 
at  the  Baton  Rouge  General  Hospital  on  July 
2  after  a  long  siege  of  ill  health.  He  was  70 
years  old  and  a  native  of  Hermitage,  Louisi- 
ana. 

Cline,  who,  before  coming  with  the  en- 
forcement division,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
logging  contracting  business  and  was  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  the  streams,  woods 
and  swamps  of  his  native  state. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Veletta  David  and  five  sons.  He  was  buried 
from  the  Immaculate  Conception  Catholic 
Church  at  Lakeland.  Interment  followed  in 
the  Chenel  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  were 
agents  of  the  Enforcement  Division. 


The  Oyster  Family  Tree 

Oysters  in  Louisiana  can  be  found  breeding 
from  April  until  October  and  in  isolated  cases 
even  during  the  winter  months.  This  is  why  the 
breeding  oysters  are  called  "milky"  because  of 
the  milky  looking  fluid  they  exude  at  that  time. 
The  milk  of  the  female  is  composed  of  millions 
of  minute  eggs;  that  of  the  male  of  an  incalcu- 
lable number  of  extremely  minute  spermatozoa. 
A  large  female  has  been  estimated  to  contain 
60,000,000  eggs.  This  milk  is  cast  out  into  the 
water  where  the  sperm  of  the  male  drifts  or 
swims  to  the  egg  and  penetrates  it.  This  act  of 
fertilization  begins  the  cycle  of  oyster  life.  After 
fertilization  takes  place  the  egg  divides  again 
and  again  forming  a  ball  of  many  tiny  cells.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  small  vibrating  hairs 
called  "cilia"  appear  on  the  developing  young 
oyster.  With  these  cilia  it  keeps  itself  suspended 
while  being  drifted  about  by  the  winds  and 
currents.  Presently  this  embryo  develops  a  pair 
of  tiny  shells.  These  shells  grow  larger  and 
heavier  and  finally  the  young  oyster  in  this  stage 
drops  to  the  bottom  and  attaches  itself  to  some 
hard  object  and  gives  up  forever  its  own  power 
of  moving  from  place  to  place.  The  young  oyster 
can  only  attach  itself  to  a  clean  surface,  and  after 
attachment  while  very  small  it  is  easily  smoth- 
ered by  sediment  and  dies.  This  is  why  oystermen 
first  lay  beds  of  oyster  shells  as  a  foundation 
before  planting  the  seed  oysters.  * 
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Letters.. 

Questions. 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve,  Harmon 


Dear  Editor:  Shreveport 

Please  help  me  find  a  female 
hawk  for  my  child — for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  for  falconry.  Ref- 
erence books  tell  us  the  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  find  a  hawks'  nest 
and  get  young  hawk  and  raise  it. 

Now,  how  would  we  ever  find 
a  hawks'  nest?  And  how  to  dis- 
tinguish male  from  female  hawk? 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  state  that 
catches  hawks  that  you  know 
about? 

Please  give  me  all  the  informa- 
tion you  have  available  on  above 
subject.  My  sincere  appreciation. 
MRS.  DAVID  0.  GARRED 

7  dislike  to  discourage  anyone  shoiv- 
ing  interest  in  wildlife  projects  but, 
for  several  reasons,  your  desire  to 
find  a  female  hawk  for  your  child 
does  not  seem  feasible. 

Out  of  the  22  different  birds  in 
Louisiana  which  fall  into  the  general 
category  of  hawks  (including  the  Bald 
Eagle  and  Golden  Eagle)  only  3  arc 
classed  as  outlaw  birds  and  the  rest 
are  protected  by  law.  This  means  that, 
xvith  the  exception  of  the  Duck  Hawk, 
Cooper's  Hawk  and  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk,  you  cannot  keep  such  a  bird 
without  a  breeder's  license  and  you 
cannot  take  one  in  the  wild.  It  also 
means  that  no  one  without  such  a  li- 
cense could  sell  you  one  and  his  stock 
would  have  to  come  from  other  breed- 
ers, i.e.,  he  coidd  not  go  out  and 
catch  you  stick  a  bird. 

In  the  second  place,  if  you  were 
lucky  enough  to  capture  a  bird  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  three  outlaw 
species,  you  still  could  not  practice 
falconry  in  this  state  because  the 
Legislature  very  specifically  limits  the 
legal  methods  of  hunting  or  taking 
game,  and  falconry  not  being  included 
in  these  methods  is  therefore  con- 
sidered illegal.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  even  if  you  had  a  trained  hawk 
you  could  not  hunt  with  it  without 
violating   the  law.  Naturally,  a   hawk- 


that  catches  birds  would  not  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish  between  protected 
songbirds  and  others  so  you  would 
undoubtedly  be  violating  federal  laivs 
concerning  migratory  birds  if  you 
flew  your  falcon  and  it  killed  swc/i 
birds. 

In  the  third  place,  a  hawk  would 
be  a  dangerous  plaything  for  a  child. 
It  coidd  lock  its  talons  right  through 
the  youngster's  hand  or  rip  open  its 
face.  These  are  dangerous  creatures, 
not  meant  for  cage  birds  or  house  pets. 


Dear  Editor:  Basile 

These  134  chinquapin  and  gog- 
gleye  were  caught  by  Adam  Ar- 
doin  left,  and  Adam  "Black"  Ber- 
geaux,  right,  both  of  Basile  in  the 
Burkeman   Frugis   Lake. 

ADAM  ARDOIN 
Dear  Editor: 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La. 

Enclosed  is  a  photo  of  five  limits 

of  dove  killed  opening  day  of  the 

1961     season     at     Barksdale     Air 

Force  Base  East  Reservation. 

Left  to  right  are  Newt  Badget. 
Captain  C.  C.  Matkins,  Jr.,  and  his 
son  Richard  Matkins,  peeking 
around  his  leg,  all  of  Shreveport, 
J.  P.  Waguespack  of  Norco,  A/2C 
Eli  A.  Haydel  of  Bossier  City,  and 


Herbert    "WAG"    Waguespack    of 
Norco. 

This  is  another  indication  that 

Louisiana   is   truly   a   Sportsmans 

Paradise.  We  plan  to  make  another 

hunt  on  the  East  Reservation  this 

coming  September  and  are  looking 

forward   to  the   same  good   luck. 

Cordiallv  Yours. 

CAPTAIN  C.  C.  MATKINS,  JR. 

A  2C  ELI  A.  HAYDEL 

Dear  Editor:  Sulphur 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  limit  of 
bream,  goggle-eye.  and  bass  that 
was  caught  on  April  13,  1962. 


Pictured  from  left  to  right  are 
Philip  Rising  and  myself,  Keith 
Rising  from  Sulphur,  Louisiana. 

We  caught  these  fish  in  a  little 
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pond  about  seven  miles  from  our 
house. 

Not   shown    in   the   picture   are 

Rayward  Leger  and  Clifton  Halla- 

ger    both    of    Sulphur,    Louisiana 

who  accompanied  us  on  the  trip. 

KEITH  RISING 

Dear  Editor:  Lafayette 

One  of  my  friends  is  receiving 
your  magazine  and  I  find  it  to 
be  very  interesting.  Another  friend 
and  I  have  a  camp  near  Hender- 
son, Louisiana  and  do  a  lot  of  fish- 
ing on  weekends.  I  would  like  very 


much  to  receive  your  magazine. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  a  catch 
of  brim  in  4  1-2  hours  of  fishing 
in  Henderson  Lake  near  the  Texas 
Canal,  Sunday,  July  8,  1962.  Pic- 
tured from  left  to  right  are  Jim 
Ryans,  Joyce  Domingue,  Rose 
Moss,  and  Jimmy  Moss. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

JIM  RYANS 

Dear  Editor:  Morganza,  La. 

Have  just  finished  reading  the 
May-June  issue  of  the  LOUISI- 
ANA CONSERVATIONIST,  and 
like  everyone  else  receiving  this 
magazine,  think  its  great  (size  ex- 
cluded). 

I  live,  hunt,  and  fish,  in  the 
Parish  of  Point  Coupee  and  think 
it  is  really  a  sportsmen's  paradise. 
If  all  of  the  people  that  hunt  and 
fish  this  area  would  abide  by  the 
conservation  laws,  it  should  re- 
main that  way. 

The  main  reason  for  writing 
this  letter  is  to  say  my  "two  bits'' 
about  the  split  season  on  deer 
hunting  which  we  had  in  1961-62, 
and  which  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jef- 
frion  thought  was  messed  up.  A 
big  majority  of  the  people  I  hunt 
with,  and  myself,  thought  the  split 
season  was  fine.  Mr.  Jeffrion  had 
trouble  caring  for  dogs  during  the 
split.  We  had  no  extra  trouble 
caring  for  dogs,  after  all,  we  care 
for  our  dogs  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  open  season  or  not.  We  fig- 
ure the  split  season  gave  us  a 
chance  to  rest  our  dogs,  the  deer, 
and  ourselves,  or  to  hunt  some- 
thing else  that  the  season  was 
open  on.  It  also  gave  the  deer  a 


E.  R.  McDonald,  center,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  Director,  left,  are  seen 
presenting  Governor  Jimmie  H.  Davis  with  a  plaque  commemorating 
the  dedication  of  its  wildlife  museum  early  this  year.  The  plaque  is 
adorned  with  a  silver  scroll  and  the  silver-plated  shears  used  to  cut 
the  ribbon  opening  the  museum.  Governor  Davis  has  asked  that  the 
plaque  be  placed  on  permanent  display  at  the  museum. 


chance  to  move  back  into  the  area 
we  were  hunting  and  resulted  in 
a  greater  harvest  than  usual. 

I'm  for  the  split  season  in  1962- 
63   with   the    last   half   extending 


from  the  26th  of  December 
through  10th  of  January.  If  it  will 
help,  please  publish  this  letter  in 
your  next  issue. 

VERNON   B.   GUSTIN 


Dear  Editor:  Baton  Rouge 

I  have  read  and  enjoyed  your  Wild  Life  magazine  for  sometime  now 
and  look  forward  to  every  issue. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  twelve  bucks  that  we  killed  the  last  ten 
days  of  the  deer  season.  We  killed  twenty-three  (bucks  only)  the 
whole  season. 

The  deer  were  killed  in  a  private  hunting  club  (The  Bailey  Hack 
Hunting  Club)  operated  by  Joe  Artall,  a  farmer  and  cattleman,  and 
Banks  Cason.  Both  men  are  from  Melville,  Louisiana. 

We  have  protected  the  deer  for  several  years  and  this  year  it  paid 
off. 

Thought  you  might  put  the  picture  in  your  magazine  to  show  all 
the  deer  hunters. 

EDDIE  W.  JOFFRION,  JR. 


September-October,  1962 
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MOURNING  DOVE 


Zenaidura  macroura 

This  bird  is  one  of  Louisiana's  favorite  game  species. 

The  Mourning  Dove  is  considered  a  song  bird  in  many  of  the  northern  states. 

The  Mourning  Dove  gets  its  name  from  its  song,    a   plaintive    "coo-will-coo-coo-coo". 

This  species  is  an  abundant  permanent  resident  in  Louisiana  and  nest  have   been   reported 
month  of  the  year.  The  peak  production  periods,  however,  are  from  March  to  mid-August. 

The  Mourning  Dove  is  a  multi-brooded  species,  usually  two  pure  white  eggs  are  laid  per  ties 
nest  is  flimsy  and  made  of  twigs.  A  young  Mourning  Dove  is  known  as  a  "squab". 

The  young  are  recognized  by  having  light  edges  on  their  feathers  giving  a  scaled  appcaran 
adult  bird  has  a  sharp,  spiked  tail,  During  late  July  and  all  through  August,  doves  can  be  seen 
ing  into  large  flocks.  These  tremendous  flocks  disband  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  smaller 
fly  to  a  safe  roosting  place  for  the  night. 
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Sidney  A.  Gauthreaux,  Jr. 
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Current  Deer  Management  in  Louisiana 


John  D.  Newsoni 


BEGINNING  IN  1880  when  much  of  Louisiana 
was  still  virgin  wilderness,  deer  still  ranged 
over  most  of  the  state,  and  were  hunted 
relentlessly  without  a  great  deal  of  regard  for 
seasons,  sex  or  bag  limits.  However,  by  1920, 
following  the  advent  of  the  railroad  and  saw  mill, 
which  made  drastic  changes  in  deer  ranges  over 
the  state,  and  the  continuing  relentless  pressure 
from  year  'round  hunting  with  dogs,  the  state 
deer  population  was  apparently  at  an  all  time  low, 
this  within  the  short  period  of  30  years. 

Available  information  suggests  that  it  was  at 
this  time  that  a  few  individuals  became  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  state  deer  herds,  and,  due  to 
this  interest,  a  gradual  recovery  started.  By  1950, 
although  the  state  deer  population  did  not  equal 
the  population  of  1880,  there  were  considerably 
more  deer  in  the  state  than  there  were  in  1920. 
With  the  advent  of  a  deer  management  program 
in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  the  deer  population  was  evident.  By 
1960  the  deer  population  was  probably  twice  as 
large  as  it  was  in  1950  and  unquestionably 
reached  an  all  time  high  up  to  that  time.  It 
continues  to  expand  at  the  present  time  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

There  is  a  seeming  paradox  in  the  recovery  of 


the  state  deer  herds  from  1920  to  1950  in  the 
face  of,  at  least  to  a  degree,  relatively  unregulated 
hunting.  However  the  white  tailed  deer  is  a  very 
adaptable  animal  and  apparently  the  tremendous 
improvement  in  deer  habitat  during  this  period 
offset,  to  a  degree,  this  one  limiting  factor. 

At  this  point  it  seems  appropriate  to  review 
briefly  deer  hunting  regulations  for  the  past  20 
years.  In  the  season  of  1940-41,  the  deer  season 
ran  from  November  15  to  January  1  over  the 
entire  state,  with  bucks  only  being  legal  game. 
The  1946-47  season  ran  from  November  1  to 
January  10 — not  to  exceed  45  days  in  any  parish 
and  the  local  police  juries  fixed  the  season  dates. 
The  1948-49  season  ran  from  November  15  to 
January  10 — not  to  exceed  45  days  in  any  parish 
— and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  was  authorized  to  fix 
the  season  in  each  parish;  this  same  regulation 
prevailed  through  the  1952-53  season. 

In  the  1953-54  season  the  first  major  change 
took  place  in  the  setting  of  deer  seasons — during 
this  season  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  was  authorized  to  establish  the  deer 
season  with  recommendations  from  the  various 
police  juries.  In  the  1954-55  season  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  set  the  deer 
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season  upon  recommendations  of  technicians  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Division.  This  method  of 
setting  deer  season  has  continued  to  the  present 
date.  Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in 
recent  years,  however. 

The  beginning  of  one  of  these  changes  is  evi- 
dent in  the  1956-57  regulations  when  the  first 
break  was  made  in  establishing  deer  seasons  on 
a  parish  line  basis.  This  trend  has  continued, 
and  further  expansion  and  modification  will  be 
evident  in  the  near  future. 

Another  important  change  in  regulations  is 
the  advent  of  the  first  legal  doe  season  in  Louisi- 
ana on  several  of  the  Game  Management  Areas 
in  1959. 

Public  hearings  on  the  deer  season  and  all 
other  hunting  seasons  were  initiated  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  in 
1959. 

A  deer  tagging  system  was  approved  by  the 
Legislature  in  1960. 

All  of  these  changes  are  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  deer  management. 

Now  lets  take  a  close,  critical  look  at  the  cur- 
rent  deer  management  picture   in   Louisiana. 

At  the  present  time  Louisiana  sportsmen  are 
blessed  with  a  deer  population  which  unquestion- 
ably exceeds  any  previous  deer  population  that 
has  existed  within  the  confines  of  this  state  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  This  has  been  realized 
largely  as  a  result  of  two  factors :  1 )  general  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  inhabitable  deer 
range,  2)  the  successful  trapping  and  transplant- 
ing program  in  areas  of  good  deer  range.  We 
believe  that  the  expansion  of  our  deer  herds 
will  continue  for  several  more  years  with  proper 
management. 

Before  I  discuss  deer  management  I  think  it 
appropriate  that  I  define  proper  deer  manage- 
ment as  I  see  it.  I  offer  the  following  definition : 
Deer  Management,  should  involve  a  program 
whereby  sportsmen  are  allowed  to  take  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  animals  that  a  particular  deer 
range  will  produce  on  an  annually  renewable 
basis.  It  should  provide,  insofar  as  possible,  equal 
opportunities  to  all  license  holders. 

With  the  above  definition  in  mind  I  think  it 
perfectly  obvious  that  we  are  still  in  the  dark 
ages  insofar  as  deer  management  is  concerned. 
I  say  this  because  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  of  our  management  areas,  we  have  not  come 
close  to  realizing  a  deer  harvest  which  is  any- 
thing like  that  which  could  be  realized.  You  may 
think,  as  I  am  prone  to  do,  that  there  are  states 
which  have  been  in  the  deer  management  business 
much  longer  than  we  have,  that  have  not  pro- 
gressed much  further  than  we  have.  This  is 
certainly  true,  but  the  mistakes  of  others  should 
serve  us  to  good  advantage  in  avoiding  the  same 
mistakes. 

First  of  all,  in  order  to  formulate  a  manage- 
ment program  for  any  game  species  it  is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  fact  that  certain  knowledge  of 
the  specific  game  population  and  range  or  habitat 
conditions  must  be  available.  In  the  case  of  deer 
management,  there  is  no  known  method  of  ac- 


curately counting  the  number  of  deer  on  any  sub- 
stantial portion  of  any  deer  range  in  Louisiana. 
However,  there  are  certain  criteria  which  may 
be  used  to  provide  enough  information  from 
which  hunting  season  or  management  recom- 
mendations may  be  made.  Browse  surveys,  herd 
composition  counts,  adult-fawn  ratios,  physical 
condition  of  deer  in  a  certain  area,  kill  records, 
etc.  can  be  used  satisfactorily,  provided  that  these 
data  can  be  accumulated  in  great  enough  quantity 
with  enough  accuracy. 

Unfortunately  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the 
above  data  hinges  on  other  considerations.  For 
instance  there  are  not  many  areas  in  the  state 
that  lend  themselves  to  adequate  herd  composition 
counts'  adult-fawn  radios  have  been  available  to  us 
only  on  those  Management  Areas  where  adequate 
track  counts  can  be  made  and  where  "any"  deer 
seasons  have  been  held.  Accurate  physical  con- 
dition data  have  been  available  to  us  primarily 
from  Management  Areas.  Individual  area  kill 
records  are  available  to  us  only  through  the  pres- 
ent tagging  system.  This  is  a  point  on  which  I 
would  like  to  expand. 

The  present  deer  tagging  system  could  provide 
adequate  deer  kill  information  for  management 
purposes,  but  is  not  providing  this  information 
at  the  present  time.  The  1961-62  regulations 
governing  the  tagging  system  required  that  all 
big  game  license  holders  submit  the  deer  report 
card  which  was  attached  to  the  license  within  5 
days  after  the  close  of  the  season.  Yet,  as  of  this 
date,  we  have  received  only  17,567  report  cards 
from  the  estimated  73,593  persons  who  bought 
big  game  licenses.  Now,  before  you  criticize  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
for  not  enforcing  this  regulation  I  would  like  to 
pose  two  questions:  1)  how  many  convictions  do 
you  think  could  have  been  obtained  from  these 
56,026  cases?  2)  How  many  of  you  forgot  to 
mail  your  report  cards? 

We  are  hearing  persistent  rumors  that  the 
people  of  Louisiana  do  not  like  the  tagging  system 
and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  do  away  with 
the  tagging  system.  All  of  our  technical  person- 
nel are  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  this  or  any 
other  tagging  and  voluntary  reporting  system. 
However,  this  system  does  not  need  to  be  inade- 
quate, it  needs  only  the  support  of  the  deer  hunt- 
ers in  the  state  in  order  to  be  successful.  If  it 
is  your  wish  that  deer  hunting  remain  a  sport 
of  all  the  hunters  rather  than  a  select  few,  then 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  tagging  system  and  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  make  it  work  as  it 
is  designed  to  do. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  would  like  to 
make  regarding  the  tagging  system.  The  reported 
kill  during  the  1960-61  season  was  6,850  deer  of 
which  1,325  or  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  total  re- 
ported state  kill,  were  reported  killed  on  the 
Game  Management  Areas.  During  the  1961-62 
season,  6,176  deer  were  reported  killed,  of  which 
approximately  1,300  were  reported  killed  on  Man- 
agement Areas.  We  know  that  the  present  re- 
ported kill  is  far  below  the  actual  kill;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  actual  kill  is  quite  probably 
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two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  reported  kill. 

In  this  connection,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
revenue  from  the  big  game  license  was  a  major 
point  of  consideration  when  our  Commission 
asked  for  the  big  game  license  and  the  tagging 
system;  I  believe  that  their  primary  interest  was 
to  provide  another  tool  of  management.  The  tag- 
ging system  can  be  a  tool  of  management,  only 
with  the  complete  support  of  the  deer  hunters 
of  the  state. 

At  the  present  time  browse  surveys  are  our 
primary  tool  in  evaluating  deer  ranges  in  the 
state.  Information  obtained  from  these  surveys 
is  invaluable.  We  need  much  more  of  this  infor- 
mation from  all  the  deer  ranges  in  the  state.  The 
only  undesirable  aspect  of  these  surveys  is  the 
fact  that  surveys  are  time  consuming.  As  of  now, 
we  have  only  two  biologists  who  can  devote  a 
major  portion  of  their  time  to  this  type  of  work; 
there  are  some  17  other  biologists  who  are  able 
to  devote  a  small  amount  of  their  time  to  this 
activity.  This  work  force  can  not  obtain  as  much 
data  as  we  would  like  to  have  for  management 
purposes.  We  are  presently  able  to  provide  spot 
check  information  in  areas  where  these  data  are 
needed.  This  work  force  needs  to  be  expanded. 

We  have  every  evidence  to  indicate  that  we 
are  not  obtaining  maximum  benefits,  through 
harvest,  of  some  of  our  state  deer  herds.  These 
benefits  can  be  obtained  only  through  the  orderly 
harvest  of  both  sexes  of  deer  from  these  herds. 
Again  we  hear  persistent  rumors  that  there  is 
a  move  underfoot  to  outlaw  the  killing  of  doe 
deer  in  Louisiana.  I  can  not  believe  that  more 
than  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  deer  hunters 
in  the  state  can  be  in  favor  of  this  action — I  have 


heard  too  many  comments  from  the  average  deer 
hunter  that  are  directly  contrary  to  this.  I  will 
leave  this  subject  with  the  following  comment : 
There  are  many  areas  in  the  state  where  doe  sea- 
sons are  needed  in  order  to  realize  proper  man- 
agement. We  will  not  realize  good  deer  manage- 
ment of  white  tailed  deer  anywhere  until  this 
tool  is  generally  accepted.  One  further  thought, 
doe  deer  have  been  regularly  taken  from  our  deer 
herds  for  many  years — illegally.  Otherwise  the 
deer  population  picture  would  have  been  different 
than  it  is  today — some  herds  would  be  much 
larger  and  others  much  smaller.  Should  we  not 
provide  this  additional  opportunity  to  the  legal 
hunter  rather  than  the  illegal  hunter,  whose  ac- 
tivities can  not  be  controlled?  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should. 

Presently,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission  establishes  our  state  deer  sea- 
sons. It  is  the  only  agency  in  Louisiana  capable  of 
performing  this  duty  adequately.  Recommenda- 
tions of  our  biological  staff  are  generally  followed. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  these  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  best  information  available  in  the  state  and  are 
always  made  with  the  future  welfare  of  our  deer 
herds  uppermost  in  their  minds.  We  do  not  par- 
ticularly like  the  work  involved  in  trapping  and 
transplanting  deer.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  one  of  these  releases  respond  and  then  be 
managed  properly. 

We  must  continue  to  manage  our  deer  herds 
in  the  best  way  that  we  know  how,  to  insure  an 
improvement  in  deer  range  and  enjoyable  deer 
hunting  in  the  future.  * 
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Check  Your  Gun 


Kenneth  Smith 


and 


John  Haygood 


MISTER! 


EVER  wonder  how  well  a  shotgun  really  pat- 
terns buckshot?  Whether  the  modified  choke 
is  any  better  for  deer  hunting  than  full 
choke?  Is  the  rifled  slug  as  accurate  as  some 
people  claim? 

This  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all.  However,  we 
have  tried  to  shed  light  on  this  worthy  subject. 

Members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  heard  these  points  debated  and 
requested  that  research  be  made. 

Ideas  were  solicited  from  many  sources  in  an 
attempt  to  design  a  project  to  study  the  effect- 
iveness of  buckshot  as  a  deer  harvester.  E.  H. 
Harrison,  Associate  Technical  Editor  of  the 
American  Rifleman  (NRA)  magazine,  stated  in 
his  reply,  "The  effectiveness  of  buckshot  depends 
in  a  fundamental  way  on  how  many  pellets  hit 
the  deer,  and  where.  While  there  have  been  many 
remarks  on  the  usual  open  pattern  of  buckshot 
and  the  uncertainty  of  hit  locations,  there  is  noth- 
ing definite  I  can  refer  you  to  of  a  quantitative 
nature.  The  reason  for  this  lack  is  the  great 
variability  in  results — accordingly,  for  your  pur- 
poses, I  suggest  you  try  a  number  of  shots  with 
each  of  several  guns  at  the  improvised  figure 
of  a  deer." 

The  above  suggestion  approach  was  decided  on. 
It  soon  became  apparent  there  would  have  to  be 
a  practical  limit  on  the  number  of  guns  used, 
size  buckshot,  type  target  and  target  distance 
intervals. 

Three  choke  sizes  were  used — full,  modified  and 
improved  cylinder.  In  this  instance  a  skeet  gun 
was  used  for  improved  cylinder  since  the  latter 
was  not  available  at  shooting  time.  Only  two 
sizes  of  shot  were  tried  -  00  Buck  and  No.  1  Buck. 
All  firing  was  done  with  the  12  gauge. 


CHOKE  DIAMETER  FOR  12  GAUGE 

Full  choke  693  inches 

Improved  modified  702  inches 

Modified 711  inches 

Skeet  720  inches 

Cylinder   729  inches 


Target  size  and  design  were  determined  by  the 
actual  size  of  an  average  adult  deer.  A  12  inch 
circular  design  pretty  well  covered  what  is  desig- 
nated the  "vital  area" ;  that  is,  that  portion  of 
the  chest  region  from  near  the  top  of  the  back 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  including  most  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  a  portion  of  the  backbone  and  the 
front  shoulder  joint.  Since  shot  dispersion  is 
generally  in  an  ever  increasing  circular  pattern, 
the  target  was   developed   accordingly   -  the   12 


Type  of  setup  used  in  firing  shotguns  for  this 
study.  Entire  target  is  6  foot  square. 

inch  vital  area  with  concentric  rings  extending 
to  an  overall  5  foot  diameter.  An  aiming  point 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  of  solid  design  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  target.  These  targets 
were  pinned  to  a  6  foot  square  backstop. 

Target  distance  from  gun  started  at  20  yards 
and  increased  10  yards  for  each  series  until  a 
point  was  reached  where  the  vital  area  was 
being  completely  missed  as  often  as  it  was  hit. 
A  series  was  to  consist  of  the  three  guns  firing 
three  consecutive  shots  of  each  buckshot  size  at 
the  same  range  -  a  total  of  18  shots.  Then  the 
target  was  moved. 

All  shooting  was  done  from  a  bench  rest  and 
with  sand  bags  (actually  all  except  the  20  yard 
series  which,  for  convenience,  was  done  from 
a  sitting  position).  Prior  to  firing  the  series 
each  gun  was  patterned  at  30  yards  in  order  to 
center  the  shot  string. 

The  same  guns  were  used  throughout  the  test 
in  order  to  be  as  consistent  as  possible  but  gen- 
erally individual  shooters  alternated  with  the 
firing  duties.  This  was  necessary  because  recoil 
from  the  guns  using  the  standard  high  velocity 
ammunition  (no  Magnum  loads)  was  rather 
severe.  Though  it  is  generally  agreed  the  shotgun 
is  not  a  bench  rest  weapon,  it  was  necessary  to 
fire  from  this  position  in  order  to  avoid  human 
error  as  much  as  possible.  Here  the  shotgun  it- 
self was  being  tested,  not  the  shooters  ability. 
For  this  very  reason  the  idea  of  firing  on  a  mov- 
ing target  was  discarded. 

The  authors  wish  to  take  this  opportunity-  to 
thank  members  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club  for  volunteering  their  guns  and  their 
time,  as  well  as  the  facilities  of  their  rifle  range, 
in  making  this  project  possible.  Their  suggestions 
and  criticisms  were  invaluable. 

It  was  also  gratifying  to  discover  a  genuine 
interest  among  sporting  goods  dealers  concerning 
this  endeavor.  Two  of  the  local  Baton  Rouge  store 
managers  offered  to  furnish  all  ammunition  at 
straight  wholesale  costs,  and  one  loaned  a  gun 
for  some  of  the  shooting.  These  people  were  def- 
initely not  motivated  by  profit  and  we  wish  to 
thank  them  for  their  assistance. 

Originally  the  plan  was  to  shoot  the  target  three 
times  then  average  the  number  of  hits  and  illus- 
trate with  photographs  and  tables.  One  of  the 
project  workers  suggested  an  "average"  would 
not  give  a  true  picture  since  two  shots  might  miss 
the  target  completely  and  the  other  throw  pellets 
all  over  it. 

To  check  this  point,  the  number  of  hits  in  the 
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CALIBER  Bullet  Velocity 

Weight  Muzzle 

ft./sec. 

22  LR  40  gr.  1355 

30-30  Win 150  gr.  2410 

30-06  180  gr.  2700 

00  Buck*  54  gr.  1325 

#1  Buck*  40  gr.  1225 

Rifled  Slug  1  oz.  1593 

*Single  Pellet 

+  50  Yd.  velocity  &  energy  calculated 

7000  grains  per  pound 

12  inch  vital  area  was  recorded  after  each  shot 
and  these  data  are  reproduced  below.  The  table 
is  self  explanatory  and  sportsmen  should  study 
it  carefully.  Keep  in  mind  the  guns  used  in  this 
series  were  not  selected  because  they  were  good 
groupers  or  poor  groupers  -  the  first  ones  that 
showed  up  with  the  proper  chokes  were  used. 
These  shotguns  were  only  three  out  of  many 
thousands  available.  No  two  will  shoot  exactly  the 
same  and  we  all  know  it.  This  small  treatment 
given  such  a  broad  subject  probably  asks  more 
questions  than  it  answers  so  we  only  hope  it 
can  be  expanded  at  a  later  date. 

The  result  was  over  30  targets  punched  full 
of  holes.  We  can  only  deal  with  the  vital  area 
portion  now  and  hope  we  can  come  back  to  the 
remainder  of  the  data  at  a  later  time. 

Two  things  are  readily  apparent  from  the  vital 
area  table.  One  is  the  obvious  lack  of  consistency 
in  buckshot  patterns.  (This  is  what  Col.  Harrison 
had  reference  to.)  Look  at  the  modified  choke 
shooting  00  Buck  at  30  yards.  Two  complete 
misses  then  six  go  into  the  circle.  Improved 
cylinder  at  30  yards,  as  many  00  Buck  get  in 
after  3  shots  as  do  No.  1  Buck.  The  00  Buck 
had  27  chances  (3  x  9)  and  the  No.  1  Buck  had 
48  (or  3  x  16) .  The  second  point  is  the  rather 
sharp  drop  off  in  number  of  hits  with  every  10 
yard  increase  in  distance.  There  was  a  total  of 
42  hits  from  all  guns  at  40  yards  and  24  from  all 


Energy 

Muzzle 

ft.  lbs./sec. 

Velocity  + 
50  yd. 
ft./sec. 

Energy+ 

50  yd. 

ft.  lbs./sec 

158 

1190 

126 

1930 

2215 

1612 

2910 

2585 

2661 

211 

1065 

136 

133 

945 

79 

2478 

1213 

1439 

guns  at  50.  At  that  distance  more  hits  are  need- 
ed to  do  the  same  job  than  at  20  yards,  due  to 
loss  of  velocity  and  consequent  loss  of  energy. 

Energy  is  defined  as  the  capacity  of  a  body 
for  performing  work  and  kinetic  energy  is  energy 
that  is  due  to  motion.  To  say  the  figures  on  energy 
mean  there  is  that  much  knock  down  force  would 
not  be  presenting  the  situation  properly.  J.  S. 
Hatcher,  also  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
editorial  division,  states,  "There  is  no  real  push 
in  a  bullet  that  will  bodily  move  an  animal  to 
any  considerable  degree.  The  thing  that  'stops' 
a  charging  animal  is  not  the  momentum  of  the 
bullet,  but  is  the  effect  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
bullet's  kinetic  energy  on  the  functioning  of  the 
living  body."  Whatever  your  idea  of  bullet  energy 
may  be,  you  can  see  the  more  you  can  get  to  the 
right  place  the  better  your  chances  will  be  to  bring 
home  the  bacon." 

Now,  readers  are  probably  thinking  there  is 
a  lot  more  to  a  deer  than  can  be  covered  with  a 
12  inch  circle.  That  point  is  conceded.  A  deer 
is  just  as  dead  if  killed  by  a  shot  in  the  head, 
neck  or  other  vital  spots  that  do  not  lie  within 
this  particular  designated  region.  The  experienced 
hunter  is  also  aware  that  one  or  more  shots  in 
the  chest  region  will  not  in  itself  guarantee  an 
instantaneous  kill.  The  point  is  simply  that  a 
starting  place  has  to  be  found  and  the  chest 
area  was  selected.  To  present  in  tabular  form  the 


The  rifled  slug  group   on   the   left   is   the   most   open  of  the  lot  but  best  centered.  The  closest  group,  on 
the  right,  indicates  a  deer  would  have  been  hit  rather  hard  by  only  one  slug. 


total  number  of  hits  in  each  of  the  value  rings 
of  the  target  could  serve  no  purpose  at  this  time. 

After  the  planned  series  of  shots  was  com- 
pleted, there  were  several  shells  in  each  shot 
size  left  so  the  same  target  was  moved  to  75 
yards  and  fired  at  10  times  each  with  00  Buck 
and  number  1  Buck.  Two  00  Buck  pellets  of  a 
possible  90  entered  the  vital  area  circle  and  three 
number  1  Buck  of  a  possible  160  struck  home. 
The  entire  20  shot  series  was  done  with  a  standard 
grade  12  gauge  pump,  modified  28  inch  barrel. 
This  particular  gun  patterns  No.  8  bird  shot 
beautifully.  Please  keep  in  mind  the  table  showing 
number  of  hits  is  definitely  not  to  be  used  as  an 
infallible  guide  in  selecting  a  deer  gun.  It  is 
merely  a  tabulation  of  results  of  one  limited 
study. 

Rifled  slugs  used  in  modern  day  shotguns  make 
a  pretty  potent  load  in  anybody's  language.  A 
wealth  of  information  is  available  in  gun  mag- 
azines, digests  and  other  popular  publications  so 
no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  condense  any 
of  the  work  of  the  many  capable  people  who 
write  on  this  subject. 

No.  Hits  in  Vital  Area 


F 

ull 

Mod. 

Imp 

Cyl. 

Shot 

Choke 

Choke 

Choke 

RANGE 

Sequence 

00 

#1 

00 

#1 

00 

#1 

20  yds. 

1st 

8 

15 

7 

6 

2 

5 

2nd 

9 

13 

1 

11 

4 

5 

3rd 

9 

13 

4 

12 

2 

9 

30  yds. 

1st 

5 

7 

0 

6 

1 

4 

2nd 

3 

8 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3rd 

5 

0 

6 

5 

3 

2 

40  yds. 

1st 

4 

4 

1 

6 

0 

2 

2nd 

5 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3rd 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

3 

50  yds. 

1st 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2nd 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3rd 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

60  yds. 

1st 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2nd 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3rd 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

00  Buck— 9  pellets  per  shell 
#1  Buck — 16  pellets  per  shell 

We  did  try  a  little  experiment  of  our  own  while 
at  the  range  and  turned  up  a  couple  of  interesting 
points.  One  of  the  targets  was  set  up  at  60  yards 
and  everyone  who  wished  to  do  so  was  invited  to 
run  three  rifled  slugs  through  his  pet  gun  to 
see  how  it  patterned.  Only  four  takers  moved  up 
and  each  shot  the  three  rounds  from  the  bench 
holding  on  the  same  aiming  point  in  the  center 
of  the  target  each  time.  When  the  smoke  cleared, 
there  were  four  distinct  patterns,  or  groups 
of  hits,  but  no  group  overlaped  any  other  group. 
All  guns,  while  holding  on  the  same  point,  had 
different  points  of  impact.  Two  of  the  groups 
were  good,  4  and  5  inches  in  diameter,  while 
the  third  and  fourth  were  rather  open,  8  and  13 
inches.  Only  one  group,  the  13  incher,  centered 
near  the  aiming  point.  One  was  a  foot  from  this 
point  and  the  other  two  missed  by  about  6  inches. 


Individual  rifled  slug  hits  within  each  of  the  four  3 
shot  groups  are  connected  by  a  broken  line.  No  shot 
hit  completely  within  the  12  inch  circle  but  several 
would  probably  have  put  a  deer  out  of  commission. 

All  of  the  guns  were  equipped  with  regular  shot- 
gun sights  and  these  certainly  were  not  made 
for  fine  aiming. 

Manufacturers  of  sporting  ammunition  are 
quick  to  assure  the  hunter  that  normal  use  of 
hollow  base  rifled  slugs  in  shotguns  in  good  condi- 
tion and  of  modern  design  is  perfectly  safe  and 
will  not  damage  the  barrel  regardless  of  the 
choke. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  this 
limited  study  within  the  realm  of  objectivity. 
There  are  no  unsubstantiated  statements  where 
technical  aspects  of  the  shotgun  are  concerned 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deliberately 
show  it  in  a  bad  light  as  a  deer  taker.  It  is 
hoped  every  person  who  does  take  his  scattergun 
deer  hunting  realizes  it  does  have  limitations. 

If  only  a  small  percent  of  Louisiana  deer  hunt- 
ers take  Old  Betsy  out  behind  the  pasture  and 
really  check  it  out  before  next  deer  season, 
then  time  and  money  will  have  been  well  spent. 
A  deer  hunt  can  and  usually  does  involve  a  lot 
of  expense  and  preparation  so  don't  let  yourself 
clown  when  the  pay  off  comes.  Use  the  same 
method  described  above  or  devise  your  own,  but 
check  your  gun,  whether  its  a  rifle  or  shotgun, 
before  you  go  into  the  woods  next  season.         * 

LOUISIANA   WILDLIFE 

The  Louisiana  uplands,  together  with  the  inter- 
vening bottoms,  are  a  favored  habitat  for  cotton- 
tail rabbits,  fox  squirrels,  skunks,  quail,  and 
doves.  Also  found  there,  when  conditions  permit, 
are  turkeys,  woodcock,  deer,  foxes  and  occasion- 
ally wolves.  + 
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1962-63  Hunting  Seasons 


The  Louisiana  wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission made  public  full  particulars  re- 
garding the  1962-63  hunting  seasons  on 
resident  game  and  game  birds,  and  on  doves,  rails, 
gallinules,  snipe  and  woodcock. 

The  seasons  announced  by  the  Commission 
were  adopted  at  the  regular  monthly  open  meet- 
ing of  the  commission,  held  in  New  Orleans  July 
24. 

Prior  to  formal  recommendation  and  adoption 
of  the  seasons,  Director  Young  and  members  of 
the  Commission  met  with  hunters  from  all  parts 
of  Louisiana  to  hear  the  views  and  expressions 
of  opinion  of  hunters. 

The  two-day  open  hearing  on  seasons  and  bag 
limits  was  held  in  Alexandria  on  June  15  and  16. 

Those  in  attendance,  including  personnel  of  the 
fish  and  game  division  and  other  commission 
divisions,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  June 
open  hearing  was  the  most  successful  conducted 
thus  far  by  the  state  commission. 

Young  said  that  considerable  time  had  been 
given  to  a  taped  transcript  of  the  open  hearings 
by  commission  personnel  with  the  object  of  grant- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  seasons  to  the  greatest 
number  of  hunters  in  Louisiana. 

The  seasons  are  as  follows : 

1962-63  MIGRATORY   REGULATIONS 

Shooting  Hours — Doves:  12  o'clock  noon  until 
sunset.  Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe  and  Woodcock: 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

Doves:  September  1-16;  October  13-28;  and,  December  7- 
January  13,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limit  12,  possession 
limit  24. 

Rails  and  Gallinules:  October  6-November  24,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  15  in  the  aggregate 
or  singly,  except  Sora  for  which  the  bag  and  pos- 
session limit  is  25    (in  addition  to  other  limit). 

Snipe  (Wilson's)  :  December  15-January  13,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  8. 

Woodcock:  December  7-January  15,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit   4,   possession   8. 

RESIDENT  GAME   BIRDS  AND   ANIMALS 

One-Half  Hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 

Bobwhite  Quail:  November  22-February  25;  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  20. 

Squirrel:  October  6-January  10;  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit  8,  possession  limit  16. 

Rabbit:  October  6-February  15;  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limit 
8,  possession  limit  16. 

Bear:  December  26-30;  inclusive.  For  those  parts  of  East 
Carroll  and  Madison  Parishes  lying  east  of  Bayou 
Macon  from  the  Arkansas  line  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  80 
and  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80  from  Bayou  Macon  to 
the  Mississippi  River. 

For  those  parts  of  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  Vermilion 
Parishes  lying  east  of  Vermilion  River  from  Ver- 
milion Bay  to  La.  Hwy.  14,  south  of  La.  Hwy.  14  and 
U.  S.  Hwy.  90  from  Vermilion  River  to  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River,  and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  from 
U.  S.  Hwy.  90  to  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

Bag  limit  1  per  season.  The  killing  of  cub  bear  is 
prohibited. 


Turkey:  April  6-21;  inclusive.  Bag  1  gobbler  per  season. 
May  be  taken  by  still  hunting  only;  the  use  of  dogs 
and  baiting  being  specifically  prohibited.  Open  only 
in  the  following  areas: 

AREA  NO.  1 — Union  and  Morehouse  Parishes. 
East  of  La.  Hwy.  549  from  Arkansas  line  to  La.  Hwy. 
348  at  Conway;  North  of  La.  Hwys.  348  and  33  from 
Conway  to  Marion;  east  of  La.  Hwys.  143  and  2 
from  Marion  to  Ouachita  River;  west  of  Ouachita 
River  from  La.  Hwy.  2  to  the  intersection  of  Parish 
Road  and  Ouachita  River  (south  of  Papaw  Lake)  ; 
north  of  Parish  Road  and  La.  Hwy.  592  from  Ouachita 
River  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  165;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165 
from  La.  Hwy.  592  to  La.  Hwy.  139;  west  of  La. 
Hwys.  139  and  140  from  Bastrop  to  Bonita;  west  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  165  from  Bonita  to  Arkansas  line;  Except 
the  Union  Parish  Game  Management  Area  and  Terzia 
Refuge  which  are  closed. 

AREA  NO.  2— Madison,  Franklin,  Catahoula,  Con- 
cordia and  Tensas  Parishes.  South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  La.  Hwy.  17;  east  of 
La.  Hwys.  17  and  15  from  Delhi  to  Winnsboro  to 
Clayton;  east  and  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  65  from  Clay- 
ton to  the  Mississippi  River. 

AREA  NO.  3 — East  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge, 
Livingston,  St.  Helena,  and  Tangipahoa  Parishes. 
East  of  Thompson  Creek  from  the  Mississippi  Line 
to  La.  Hwy.  10;  North  of  La.  Hwy.  10  from  Thompson 
Creek  to  Clinton;  East  of  La.  Hwy.  67  from  Clinton 
to  the  junction  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  at  Baton  Rouge; 
North  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  Louisiana  Hwy.  67  to 
the  Amite  River;  East  of  Amite  River  from  U.  S. 
Hwy.  190  to  Lake  Maurepas;  North  of  Lake  Maure- 
pas  from  the  Amite  River  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  51;  and 
West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  51  from  Lake  Maurepas  to  the 
Mississippi  State  Line. 

AREA  NO.  4 — Washington  and  St.  Tammany  Par- 
ishes. East  of  La.  Hwy.  25  from  the  Mississippi  State 
Line  to  Covington;  East  and  North  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190 
from  Covington  to  the  junction  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90;  and 
north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90  from  the  junction  with  U.  S. 
Hwy.  190  to  the  Mississippi  State  Line. 

Deer:   See  accompanying  schedule  and  map. 

Archery  Season:   October  1-15;   pre-gun  season. 
See  Deer  Hunting  Schedule. 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVES:  October  1- 
March  31.  Pen-raised  birds  only. 

1962-63  DEER  HUNTING  SCHEDULE 

A.  Bag:  One  legal  deer  per  day;  2  legal  deer  per  sea- 
son. 

B.  Legal  buck  is  defined  as  a  deer  with  antlers  not  less 
than  three  inches  in  length.  The  killing  of  bucks  with  ant- 
lers less  than  three  inches  and  doe  deer  is  prohibited  ex- 
cept where  specifically  permitted. 

C.  Deer  hunting  restricted  to  legal  bucks  only,  except 
where  otherwise  specifically  permitted. 

D.  Either  sex  deer  is  defined  as  any  male  or  female 
deer,  except  spotted  fawns  which  are  protected,  taken  in 
any  area  designated  and  regulated  as  such. 

E.  Still  Hunting  Only  prohibits  the  use  of  dogs  for 
hunting  deer  or  the  training  of  dogs  in  areas  so  desig- 
nated, including  Game  Management  or  Refuge  areas.  In 
all  other  areas,  deer  hunting  will  be  permitted  with  or 
without  the  use  of  dogs. 

F.  All  areas  not  specifically  designated  as  being  open 
are  hereby  closed. 
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G.  Archery  Season:  October  1-15,  19(32. 
The  taking  of  deer  of  either  sex  permitted  in  all  areas 
declared  open  for  deer  hunting,  including  all  game  man- 
agement areas  except  the  following:  Lutcher-Moore, 
Zemurray,  Thistlethwaite,  and  Soda  Lake.  Permits  re- 
quired for  hunting  on  game  management  areas.  For 
details,  see  provisions  under  game  management  area 
schedule. 

Special  bow  and  arrow  regulations:  Arrows  used  for 
hunting  deer  shall  have  well  sharpened  metal  broadhead 
blades  not  less  than  Vb  inch  and  not  more  than  1 V2  inch 
in  width.  The  following  shall  be  unlawful : 

1.  To  have  strung  bows  in  any  vehicle. 

2.  To  have  in  possession  any  gun  while  hunting  with 
bow  and  arrow  during  the  special  bow  and  arrow 
deer  season. 

3.  To  have  in  possession,  or  under  control  while  hunt- 
ing, any  poisoned  arrows,  arrows  with  explosive 
tips,  or  any  bow  drawn,  held  or  released  by  me- 
chanical means. 

4.  To  hunt  deer  with  a  bow  having  a  pull  less  than 
30   pounds. 

SPLIT  SEASON  FOR  ALL  OPEN  AREAS 

21,  Days  Still  Hunting  Only;  November  23-December  9  and 

December  26-January  1. 

AREA  No.  1 :  Natchitoches,  Vernon,  Beauregard,  Cal- 
casieu, Jefferson  Davis,  Allen,  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  and 
Grant  Parishes. 

South  of  La.  Hwy.  8  from  Texas  Line  to  Leesville; 
east  of  La.  Hwy.  117  from  Leesville  to  Kisatchie; 
south  of  Kisatchie-Mink-Gorum  Road,  east  of  La. 
Hwys.  119,  1  and  6,  from  Gorum  to  Red  River;  west 
of  Red  River  from  La.  Hwy.  6  to  Colfax;  south  of  La. 
Hwy.  8  from  Colfax  to  Little  River;  west  and  north 
of  Little  River,  Catahoula  Lake,  Big  Saline  Bayou 
and  Big  Creek  from  La.  Hwy.  8  to  La.  Hwy.  115; 
west  of  La.  Hwy.  115  from  Big  Creek  to  U.  S.  Hwy. 
71  at  Bunkie;  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  71  from  Bunkie  to 
Alexandria;  north  and  west  of  La.  Hwys.  28,  112,  113, 
and  112,  from  Alexandria  to  Union  Hill  to  Sugartown 
to  U.  S.  Hwy.  171 ;  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  La. 
Hwy.  112  to  Ragley;  south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from 
Ragley  to  Kinder;  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  from 
Kinder  to  Iowa;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90  from  Iowa 
to  Sulphur;  east  of  La.  Hwy.  27  from  Sulphur  to 
DeRidder;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190,  east  of  La.  Hwy. 
Ill  and  north  of  Anacoco  Bayou  from  DeRidder  to 
Texas  line. 


22  Days:  17  Days  Still  Hunting  Only,  November  23-De- 
cember 9;  5  days  with  or  without  dogs,  December  26-30. 
AREA  No.  2:  Caddo,  Bossier,  Webster,  Claiborne,  De- 
Soto,    Red   River,    Natchitoches,    Sabine    and   Vernon 
Parishes. 

West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  79,  Bayou  Dorcheat,  Lake  Bis- 
tineau,  Loggy  Bayou,  and  Red  River  from  Arkansas 
line  to  Lake  End;  north  and  west  of  La.  Hwys.  174 
and  487  from  Lake  End  to  Marthaville;  south  of  La. 
Hwy.  120  from  Marthaville  to  Robeline;  west  of  Robe- 
line-Vowells  Mills  Road;  south  and  west  of  La.  Hwys. 
478  and  117  from  Vowells  Mills  to  Leesville;  east 
and  north  of  U.  S.  Hwys.  171  and  84  from  Leesville 
to  Texas  line  except  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  which 
shall  be  open  for  still  hunting  only  for  either  sex 
deer. 

AREA  No.  3:  St.  Helena,  East  Baton  Rouge,  and  East 
Feliciana  Parishes. 

West  of  Tickfaw  River  from  Mississippi  Line  to  La. 
Hwy.  10;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  10  from  Tickfaw  River 
to  Greensburg;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  37  and  449  from 
Greensburg  to  Pine  Grove;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  16 
from  Pine  Grove  to  Amite  River  at  Dennis  Mills; 
west  of  Amite  River  from  Dennis  Mills  to  Stony 
Point;  north  of  Stony  Point-Burch  Road  from  Stony 
Point  to  Fred;  and  east  of  La.  Hwy.  67  from  Fred 
to  Mississippi  Line. 


East  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167  from  Arkansas  line  to  Ber- 
nice;  south  and  east  of  La.  Hwys.  2,  518,  and  519 
from  Bernice  to  Lisbon  to  Arcadia;  north  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  80  from  Arcadia  to  Choudrant;  north  and  east 
of  La.  Hwys.  556  and  144  from  Choudrant  to  Eros; 
east  of  TG  &  Y  Railroad  from  Eros  to  the  Tremont 
Gulf  RR;  north  of  the  Tremont  Gulf  RR,  Cypress 
Creek  and  Ouachita  River  from  the  TG  &  Y  RR  to 
Bosco;  north  of  the  Bosco-East  Road  to  Bayou  La- 
fourche; east  of  Bayou  Lafourche  and  north  of  Rich- 
land-Caldwell Parish  line  from  Bosco-East  Road  to 
Boeuf  River;  thence,  north  of  Boeuf  River  and  Big 
Creek  to  La.  Hwy.  15;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  15  and  137 
from  Big  Creek  to  Rayville;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  80 
from  Rayville  to  Bee  Bayou;  west  of  La.  Hwys.  583 
and  134  from  Bee  Bayou  to  Lake  Lafourche;  south 
of  Lake  Lafourche  and  Little  Bayou  Boeuf  from  La. 
Hwy.  134  to  La.  Hwy.  134;  south  of  La.  Hwy.  134 
from  Little  Bayou  Boeuf  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  165;  south 
and  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  and  La.  Hwys.  2,  143  and 
551  from  La.  Hwy.  134  to  Arkansas  line. 


15  Days,  with  or  without  dogs.  November  23-30  and  De- 
cember 26-January  1. 

AREA  No.  5:  Winn,  Jackson,  Caldwell,  Ouachita, 
Franklin,  Catahoula,  and  LaSalle  Parishes. 
East  and  south  of  La.  Hwys.  499,  4  and  557  from 
Sikes  to  Cypress  Creek;  south  of  Cypress  Creek  and 
Ouachita  River  to  Bosco;  south  of  Bosco-East  Road 
to  Bayou  Lafourche;  west  of  Bayou  Lafourche  and 
south  of  Caldwell-Richland  Parish  line  from  Bosco- 
East  Road  to  Boeuf  River;  thence,  south  of  Boeuf 
River  and  Big  Creek  to  La.  Hwy.  15;  west  of  La. 
Hwy.  15  from  Big  Creek  to  Deer  Creek;  west  of  Deer 
Creek,  Boeuf  River,  and  Ouachita  River  from  La. 
Hwy.  15  to  Jonesville;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  from 
Jonesville  to  Tullos;  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  and 
La.  Hwy.  127  from  Tullos  to  Olla  to  Sikes. 

AREA  No.  6:  West  Feliciana  Parish. 

South  of  Plattenberg-Cat  Island  Road  from  Missis- 
sippi River  to  junction  with  L  &  A  Railroad;  west 
of  L  &  A  Railroad  from  this  junction  to  Bayou  Sara; 
west  and  north  of  Bayou  Sara  from  L  &  A  Railroad 
to  Mississippi  River;  and,  north  and  east  of  Missis- 
sippi River  from  Bayou  Sara  to  Plattenberg-Cat 
Island  Road. 


S  Days,  with  or  without  dogs,  November  23-25;  December 
26-30. 

AREA  No.  i:  Union,  Claiborne,  Bienville,  Lincoln,  Jack- 
son, Ouachita,  and  Richland  Parishes. 


21  Days,  with  or  without  dogs;  November  23-December  2 
and  December  26-January  5. 

AREA  No.  7:  DeSoto,  Sabine  and  Vernon  Parishes. 

South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  84  from  Texas  line  to  Mansfield ; 

west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  Mansfield  to  Leesville; 

and   north   of   La.    Hwy.    8   from   Leesville   to    Texas 

State  line. 

AREA  No.  8:  Beauregard  and  Calcasieu  Parishes. 
South  of  Anacoco  Bayou,  west  of  La.  Hwy.  Ill,  and 
south  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  the  Texas  line  to  De- 
Ridder; west  of  La.  Hwy.  27  from  DeRidder  to  Sul- 
phur and  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90  from  Sulphur  to 
the  Texas  line. 

AREA  No.  9:  Claiborne,  Union,  Lincoln,  Jackson,  Winn. 
Bienville,  Red  River,  and  Webster  Parishes. 
West  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167  from  Arkansas  line  to  Ber- 
nice; north  and  west  of  La.  Hwys.  2.  518,  and  519 
from  Bernice  to  Lisbon  to  Arcadia;  south  of  U.  S. 
Hwy.  80  from  Arcadia  to  Choudrant;  south  and  west 
of  La.  Hwys.  556  and  144  from  Choudrant  to  Eros; 
west  of  TG  &  Y  Railroad  from  Eros  to  the  Tremont 
Gulf  RR;  south  of  the  Tremont  Gulf  RR  and  Cypress 
Creek  to  La.  Hwy.  557;  west  and  north  of  La.  Hwys. 
557,  4  and  499  from  Cypress  Creek  to  Sikes:  north 
of  La.  Hwy.  126  from  Sikes  to  La.  Hwy.  9;  east  of 
La.  Hwy.  9  from  La.  Hwy.  126  to  Saline;  north  of 
La.  Hwy.  155  from  Saline  to  Red  River;  east  of  Red 
River,  Loggy  Bayou,  Lake  Bistineau.  Bayou  Dorcheat, 
and  U.  S.  Hwy.  79  from  Coushatta  to  Arkansas  line. 

AREA    No.   10:    Rapides,   Vernon,    Beauregard.    Allen. 
Evangeline,  St.  Landry  and  Avoyelles   Parishes. 
South  and  east  of  La.   Hwys.   28,   112,   113   and   112 
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from  Alexandria  to  Union  Hill  to  Sugartown  to  U.  S. 
Hwy.  171;  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  171  from  La.  Hwy.  112 
to  Ragley;  north  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  Ragley  to 
Opelousas;  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  167  from  Opelousas 
to  Ville  Platte;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  29  from  Ville  Platte 
to  Bunkie;  west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  71  from  Bunkie  to 
Alexandria. 

AREA  No.  11:  Washington  and  St.  Tammany  Parishes. 
East  and  south  of  La.  Hwys.  25  and  10  from  Missis- 
sippi line  to  Tchefuncte  River;  east  of  Tchefuncte 
River  from  La.  Hwy.  10  to  Lake  Pontchartrain; 
north  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Rigolets  and  Lake 
Borgne  from  Tchefuncte  River  to  Mississippi  line. 


Si  Days,  with  or  without  dogs;  November  23-December  10; 

December  26-Januarv  10. 

AREA  No.  12:  Winn,  Caldwell,  LaSalle,  Grant  and 
Natchitoches,  Red  River  and  Bienville  Parishes. 
South  of  La.  Hwy.  127  from  Sikes  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  165 ; 
west  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  from  La.  Hwy.  127  to  Little 
River;  west  of  Little  River  to  La.  Hwy.  8;  north  of 
La.  Hwy.  8  from  Little  River  to  Red  River  at  Colfax; 
east  of  Red  River  from  Colfax  to  La.  Hwy.  6;  west 
of  La.  Hwys.  6,  1  and  119  from  Red  River  to  Gorum; 
north  of  Gorum-Mink-Kisatchie  Road;  east  and  north 
of  La.  Hwys.  117  and  478  from  Kisatchie  to  Vowells 
Mill;  east  and  north  of  Vowells  Mill-Robeline  Road 
and  La.  Hwys.  120  and  487  from  Vowells  Mill  to 
Ajax;  south  of  La.  Hwy.  174  from  Ajax  to  Red  River 
at  Lake  End;  east  of  Red  River  from  Lake  End  to 
Coushatta;  south  of  La.  Hwy.  155  from  Coushatta 
to  Saline;  west  of  La.  Hwy.  9  and  south  of  La.  Hwy. 
126  from  Saline  to  Sikes. 

AREA  No.  13:  Union,  Morehouse,  West  Carroll,  East 
Carroll,  Madison,  Richland,  Franklin,  Tensas*,  Cata- 
houla, LaSalle,  Concordia,  West  Feliciana,  Avoyelles, 
Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Landry,  Lafayette,  St.  Martin,  Iber- 
ville, West  Baton  Rouge,  Vermilion,  Iberia,  St.  Mary, 
Terrebonne,  Assumption,  Ascension,  Livingston,  Tan- 
gipahoa, St.  Tammany,  St.  John  The  Baptist**,  St. 
James,  Lafourche,  St.  Charles,  Jefferson,  Orleans,  St. 
Bernard,  and  Plaquemines  Parishes. 

^Except  Tensas  Parish,  in  which  either  sex  deer  shall 
be  legal  during  the  last  16  days  of  the  open  season. 

'Except  that  portion  of  St.  John  The  Baptist  Parish 

south  of  Pass  Manchac  from  Lake  Pontchartrain 
to  U.  S.  Hwy.  51,  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  51  from  Pass 
Manchac  to  La.  Hwy.  638  (Frenier  Beach  Road), 
and  north  of  La.  Hwy.  638  from  U.  S.  Hwy.  51  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  is  designated  for  Still 
Hunting  Only. 
East  of  La.  Hwys.  551,  143,  2  and  U.  S.  Hwy.  165 
from  Arkansas  line  to  the  junction  of  La.  Hwy.  134; 
north  of  La.  Hwy.  134  from  U.  S.  Hwy.  165  to  Little 
Bayou  Boeuf;  east  of  Little  Bayou  Beouf  from  La. 
Hwy.  134  to  Bayou  Lafourche;  north  and  west  of 
Lake  Lafourche  and  Beouf  River  from  Bayou  La- 
fourche to  La.  Hwy.  588;  north  of  La.  Hwy.  588  from 
Beouf  River  to  Pioneer;  east  of  La.  Hwy.  17  from 
Pioneer  to  Winnsboro;  east  and  south  of  La.  Hwy. 
15,  Deer  Creek,  Boeuf  and  Ouachita  Rivers  from 
Winnsboro  to  Jonesville;  south  and  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy. 
84,  Old  River,  Catahoula  Lake,  Big  Saline  Bayou,  and 
Big  Creek  from  Jonesville  to  La.  Hwy.  115;  east  of 
La.  Hwy.  115  from  Big  Creek  to  Bunkie;  east  of 
U.  S.  Hwy.  71  from  Bunkie  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  190;  south 
of  U.  S.  Hwy.  190  from  U.  S.  Hwy.  71  to  Opelousas; 
east  of  U.  S.  Hwys.  167  and  90  from  Opelousas  to 
New  Iberia;  south  of  La.  Hwy.  14  from  New  Iberia 
to  Cameron  and  Vermilion  Parishes'  line  and  east  of 
Cameron  Parish  line  to  Gulf  of  Mexico;  from  the 
Mississippi  line  on  the  east,  south  of  Lake  Borgne 
and  Rigolets,  south  and  west  of  Lake  Pontchartrain 
to  Tchefuncte  River;  west  of  the  Tchefuncte  River 
from  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  La.  Hwy.  22;  south  and 
east  of  La.  Hwy.  22  from  Tchefuncte  River  to  Spring- 
field to  Sorrento  to  Mississippi  River;  west  of  main 
channel  of  Mississippi  River  from  La.  Hwy.  22  to 
Mississippi  line. 


1962-63 

GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS  SCHEDULE 

General  Information 

All  scheduled  hunts  will  be  managed  and  controlled  by 
permits,  check  stations  and/or  area  inspections,  being 
limited  to  still  hunts  only,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided.  Individual  printed  maps  will  be  available  to  the 
hunters  when  permits  are  obtained.  Hunters  will  exchange 
hunting  licenses  for  permits  where  required,  said  licenses 
to  be  returned  to  the  hunters  at  permit  stations  where 
area  entered  following  the  hunt.  Instructions  for  obtain- 
ing permits  will  be  publicized.  All  hunts  will  be  gun  hunts 
except  as  otherwise  specified.  Statewide  hunting  regula- 
tions apply  to  these  areas  except  as  otherwise  specified. 
Seasons  may  be  curtailed  or  extended  on  any  area  as 
needed.  Construction  of  "Tree  Stands"  is  prohibited.  No 
forms  of  wildlife  may  be  taken  on  any  area  except  those 
game  animals  for  which  the  area  is  specifically  opened. 
Applicants  for  permits  shall  meet  all  licensing  require- 
ments established  by  state  law. 

For   all   Game   Management   Areas    except   as    otherwise 
specified: 

(1)  Deer;  6  days  of  deer  hunting  as  follows: 
November  23-25,  bucks  only;  November  26  up  to 
28,  either  sex  until  the  (designated  number  of  deer 
xxx)  are  taken,  after  which  the  remaining  days  of 
the  total  six  days,  if  any,  shall  be  open  for  "bucks 
only"  hunting.  Notification  of  type  hunt  to  be  made 
when    daily   permit   obtained. 

(2)  Daily  permits  required  and  obtainable  daily  at  des- 
ignated  entrances. 

(3)  Season  permit,  valid  on  all  GMA's  except  as  other- 
wise specified,  obtainable  in  advance  beginning 
September  1,  from  anv  Commission  District  Office: 
P.  0.  Box  224,  Minden;  P.  O.  Box  404,  Ouachita 
Station,  Monroe;  P.  O.  Box  278,  Tioga;  P.  O.  Box 
426,  Ferriday;  P.  0.  Box  405,  DeRidder;  P.  O.  Box 
585,  Opelousas;  P.  0.  Box  14526,  Southeast  Sta- 
tion, Baton  Rouge. 

(4)  Season  permit  obtained  at  District  Offices  listed 
above  beginning  March   1,  1963. 

See  above  notes  as  indicated  under  the  several  game  man- 
agement areas. 

Jackson-Bienville : 

Deer:    (1  and  2— xxx  425) 

Squirrel    and    Rabbit:    October    6-14    and    December 

8-16;    (3) 

Union: 

Deer:    (1  and  2— xxx  60) 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-November  11;   (3) 

East  Carroll: 

Deer:    (1  and  2— xxx  125) 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-November  11;   (3) 

Sab  in  e  : 

Deer:    (1  and  2— xxx  100) 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-28;   (3) 

Red  Dirt: 

Deer:    (1  and  2— xxx  160) 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-28;   (3) 

Quail:  November  30-December  4  and  February  16-25; 

(3)  ;  dogs  permitted  for  quail  only. 
Evangeline: 

Deer:    (1  and  2 — xxx  80) 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6  and  7,  13  and  14,  and, 

20  and  21;   (3) 

Quail:  December  1-3;  February  16-18;  and  23-25;  (3)  ; 

dogs  permitted  for  quail  only. 

Catahoula: 

Deer:    (1  and  2— xxx  260) 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-28;    (3) 

Caldwell: 

Deer:  November  23-27,  bucks  only;   (2) 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-28;   (3) 

Chicago  Mills: 

Deer:    (1  and  2— xxx  1000) 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-28;    (3) 

Turkey:  April  6-21;   (4) 
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West  Bay: 

Deer:    (1  and  2 — xxx  400) 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-28,  Vs  days,  mornings 

only;    (2) 

Thistlethivaite: 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  6-21,  V2  days,  morning's 
only;   (2) 

Zemurray: 

Deer:  November  26-28,  either  sex. 

110  hunters  per  day.  Non-transferable  -permits 
are  to  be  issued  by  mail  in  advance  of  hunts.  Resi- 
dent hunters  only  to  be  selected  at  public  draw- 
ing in  New  Orleans  on  November  13.  Applicants 
do  not  have  to  be  present.  Post  card  applications 
must  be  made  by  United  States  mail  only  to  Fish 
and  Game  Division,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission,  400  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans 
16,  Louisiana,  being  postmarked  between  October 
9  and  November  9,  and  received  at  the  above  ad- 
dress no  later  than  November  12.  Hunter's  fail- 
ure to  include  big  game  license  number  will  void 
his  application.  Only  one  application  will  be  con- 
sidered. State  choice  with  alternate  date  for  one 
of  three  designated  days.  Duplicate  applications 
by  any  hunter  will  cancel  all  of  his  applications. 

Bodcau  and  Russell  Sage:    (3) 

Statewide   or    area   regulations    and    seasons    for    all 


game  species  shall  be  applicable,  except,  the  use  of 
dogs  of  any  kind  is  prohibited  during  the  deer  season. 

Fort  Polk: 

Deer:  November  23-25  and  November  27-December  9, 
and  December  26-January  1,  bucks  only;    (3) 
November  26,  either  sex  deer;  (2) 

Small  Game:  Statewide  regulations  and  seasons  shall 
be  applicable,  except,  the  use  of  dogs  of  any  kind  is 
prohibited  during  the  deer  season.    (3) 

Lutcher-Moore:    (3)    Statewide  seasons; 

Small  Game  Only — dogs  permitted  only  for  quail  hunt- 
ing. 
Deer  hunting  prohibited. 

Soda  Lake:   (3) 

Dove  and  Rabbit  hunting  permitted  on  the  area,  ex- 
cept, that  no  hunting  of  any  kind  shall  be  permitted 
during  the  waterfowl  season. 

Archery  Season  on  Game  Management  Areas:    (3) 

Deer  of  either  sex  and  all  other  legal  game  may  be 
taken  by  bow  and  arrow  during  the  regular,  state- 
wide archery  season  on  any  game  management  area 
which  is  designated  for  a  regular  unrestricted  deer 
hunt  by  permit  obtained  from  District  Offices. 
All  statewide  regulations  must  be  observed. 


LOUISIANA 

WILDLIFE   SHORTS 


Snipe  are  found  in  abundance  in  Louisiana 
wherever  there  are  damp  places  in  the  alluvial 
and  prairie-like  sections  especially  near  or  bor- 
dering marshes  and  swamps.  They  are  also  found 
out  on  the  marshes  and  mud  flats  when  these 
are  not  covered  by  high  tides. 


Louisiana  ranks  high  both  in  the  production 
of  salt  and  fresh  water  fish.  The  coastal  fisheries 
of  greatest  commercial  importance  are  those  of 
shrimp,  oysters,  food  fish  and  crabs.  The  inland 
fisheries  center  around  fresh  water  catfish,  buf- 
falo-fish, fresh  water  drum,  crayfish  and  river 
shrimp. 


Although  Louisiana  has  the  largest  number  of 
amphibious  creatures  of  any  state  in  the  Union, 
comparatively  few  species  enter  commerce.  How- 
ever, the  alligator  is  taken  chiefly  for  its  hide  and 
sometimes  eaten  and  there  are  several  varieties 
of  turtles  which  are  much  in  demand  commer- 
cially. 


The  warmouth  bass,  which  is  known  as  the 
"goggle-eye-perch"  in  Louisiana  is  found  through- 
out the  state  in  the  same  waters  as  the  large- 
mouth  black  bass. 


The  spotted,  or  southern  smallmouth  bass,  is 
the  dominant  black  bass  in  the  swifter  spring- 
fed  rivers  and  creeks  which  flow  through  the 
sandy  portions  of  the  coastal  plain  regions  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  not  found  normally  in  the  alluvial 
and  prairie  regions. 


Two  species  of  rabbits  or  hares  occur  in  Lou- 
isiana, the  larger  swamp  hare  being  common  in 
the  marshes,  swamps  and  alluvial  regions  and  the 
cottontail  in  the  uplands. 


There  are  two  species  of  squirrels  in  Louisiana. 
The  gray  squirrel  inhabits  the  rich  woodlands  and 
swamps  of  the  alluvial  areas,  whereas  the  fox 
squirrel  prefers  the  rich  creek  bottoms  of  the 
upland  regions. 


In  spite  of  its  comparative  flatness  of  terrain, 
the  soil  characteristics  of  Louisiana  are  quite 
diversified,  as  is  also  the  plant  and  animal  life. 
Sometimes  a  few  inches  in  elevation  have  more 
influence  in  bringing  about  profound  changes  of 
the  living  things  than  a  thousand  feet  in  moun- 
tainous country. 


One  of  the  most  spectacular  creatures  of  the 
Louisiana  swamps  and  marshes  is  the  alligator. 
Alligators  keep  out  of  man's  way  and  do  not  mo- 
lest humans  except  in  self  defense  or  to  protect 
their  nests  and  young. 


The  diamond-back  terrapin  is  highly  prized 
everywhere.  They  build  their  nests  in  the  sand 
and  shell  ridges  bordering  Louisiana's  salt 
marshes. 


Pickerel  weeds,  arrowheads,  cattails  and  alli- 
gator grass  are  dominant  plants  in  Louisiana's 
fresh  water  marshes.  Otter  are  usually  found  in 
this  type  of  country. 
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YELLOW-BREASTED   CHAT 


Charles  R.  Shaw 


Icteria  virens 


IT  often  comes  as  a  surprise  to  those  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat 
for  the  first  time  that  it  is  classifed  as  a  Wood 
Warbler.  In  spite  of  its  size  (larger  than  an  Eng- 
lish Sparrow)  and  relatively  heavy  bill,  certain 
structural  characteristics  place  it  in  this  family. 
In  addition  to  being  the  largest  member  of  its 
family,  it  differs  also  in  song  and  behavior. 

The  descriptive  part  of  the  name  derives,  of 
course,  from  the  rich  yellow  color  of  the  breast 
and  throat.  The  upper  parts  are  an  olive-green 
with  somewhat  grayish  shading  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  white  abdo- 
men and  under  tail  coverts  provide  a  nice  contrast 
in  color.  There  are  no  wing  bars  or  markings  on 
the  tail,  but  a  white  line  runs  from  the  bill  over 
the  eye  and  in  connection  with  the  white  under 
the  eye  gives  somewhat  the  appearance  of  "spec- 
tacles". The  two  sexes  are  alike  in  coloration,  but 
the  initial  plumage  of  the  young  birds  can  be 
somewhat  streaked. 

In  addition  to  physical  differences,  the  Chat 
also  differs  markedly  in  its  song.  This  may  be 
accompanied  by  an  aerial  display  in  which  the 
bird  mounts  up  into  the  air  in  a  sort  of  flopping 
flight  with  the  legs  dangling.  On  occasions  the 
display  flight  may  be  made  from  the  top  of  one 
tall  tree  to  another,  the  dangling  legs  and  droop- 
ing tail  give  it  a  comical  appearance  as  the  slowly 
beating  wings  seem  to  be  barely  able  to  keep  the 
bird  in  the  air  for  flight.  Generally,  however, 
it  stays  pretty  well  concealed  in  thick  treetop 
or  brushy  cover  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  source  of  the  assortment  of  clucks,  whistles, 
squeaks,  squeals,  cackles,  gurgles,  etc.,  pour- 
ing forth  in  rapid  succession.  This  unique  per- 
formance is  not  confined  to  daylight  hours,  only, 
but  may  frequently  be  heard  at  night  as  well. 

It  would  seem  that  the  preferred  habitat  of 
the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  is  the  thickets,  brushy 
areas,  thick  hedgerows  of  the  bottomlands  of  the 
state  or  wherever  this  type  of  dense  cover  offers 
the  concealment  it  likes.  As  might  be  suspected, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  locate  the  bird  without 
special  effort  although  its  size  and  coloration 
would  seem  to  make  it  rather  easy  to  spot.  The 


rather  large  nest  is  made  up  of  grass,  dead  leaves, 
etc.,  and  lined  with  finer  grass  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  3  to  6  white  eggs,  evenly  speckled 
with  brown.  The  nest  is  placed  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground  in  bushy  cover  or  briar  thicket, 
etc.  The  size  of  the  nest  makes  it  fairly  easy  to 
spot  by  anyone  searching  carefully  through  likely 
areas  where  the  birds  are  known  to  be  present. 

According  to  Dr.  George  H.  Lowery,  Jr.,  in  his 
book  LOUISIANA  BIRDS,  the  Yellow-breasted 
Chat  arrives  in  Louisiana  around  mid-April  and 
leaves  for  its  winter  home  in  the  tropics  around 
the  end  of  October.  However,  an  occasional  non- 
conforming individual  may  spend  the  winter  in 
our  state. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  warbler  diet  of  insects 
and  larvae,  the  Chat  consumes  considerable 
amounts  of  small  wild  fruits  and  or  berries, 
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EVERYONE'S 
FAVORITE 


Louisiana    Squirrel 


In  Louisiana,  as  in  virtually  every 
state,  the  squirrel  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  game  animals.  Young 
hunters  are  initiated  to  hunting 
pleasure  on  squirrel  hunts;  but  the 
sly,  bushytail  of  the  tree  tops  pro- 
vides prime  sport  for  older  hunters 
as  well.  Squirrel  hunting  is  as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie  and  this  popular 
game  species  is  honored  in  history 
and  legend.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
days  of  settlement,  early  colonists 
depended  upon  squirrels  for  food. 
Special  rifles  were  designed  for  tak- 
ing them.  Whether  bagged  by  rifle 
or  shotgun,  squirrels  remain  impor- 
tant game  animals  to  this  day  and 
hunting  them  brings  out  the  best 
woodsmanship  in  all  who  seek  them. 


